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U.S. Navy Official Photos 


AIR TRANSPORTATION’S COVER 
One of Pan American’s big Boeing Clippers takes on cargo at a foreign port. 
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eechcrafts at Work 


The AT-11 Beechcraft two-engine Bombing Trainers, 
ae shown above, serve the Army and Navy by providing a 

means of training bombardiers and bombing pilots in 
actual bombing operations. They are provided with all of the bomb- 
ing equipment carried by even the largest bombers, except that their 
bomb-bays are smaller and carry less weight. 

The AT-11’s combine high operating speed, long range, and 
excellent flight and landing characteristics. They thus permit high- 
speed bombing runs, by day and by night, at high altitudes and low 
altitudes, without the imposition of abnormal burden on the skill of 
their pilots. 

The use of the AT-11’s as specialized Bombing Trainers is only 
one of the many examples of how the Army and Navy are providing 
their future combat pilots and bombardiers with the finest training 
in the entire world. 


* 


Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION 
BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART WICHITA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 
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Domestic Air Cargo’s 


Future Development 


ARCH 2, 1943, may go down in air transport history as the dawn of the real 

air cargo era. On that day, the Civil Aeronautics Board, headed by far- 

sighted L. Welch Pogue,* arrived at a decision which in effect freed 12 of the prin- 

cipal U. S. domestic airlines from their long-standing agreement with Railway 

Express Agency that express rates could not be reduced lower than twice the rail 
express rate. ; 

The Board pointed out in its order that air transportation has now reached 
the stage of development where it appears essential that the “airline be freed of § 
certain restrictions imposed by the Express Agency contracts in order that they 
will be in a position to move in whatever direction the public interest may require 


Is Unchained | 


New Civil Aeronautics Board | 

L. Welch Pogue Ruling Opens Way for Ultimate \% 
Chairman, “ - ui ~ 
Civil Keronautics Lowering of Rates to Shippers q 
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in the future development of cargo service.” 


According to the Board, restraints such as 
those providing that air carriers will not ac- 
cept express business from any person other 
than the Express Agency and that the Express 


Agency will not make an agreement with — 


another air carrier for a similar service with- 
out meeting certain restrictive conditions, 
should be and are eliminated in the new re- 
vised contracts. In addition, while the con- 
tracts provided that the air carriers would 
establish rates to be charged by the Express 
Agency for the transportation of air express, 
they contained a provision by which the air 
carriers agreed not to reduce rates to a point 
below twice rail express rates without the 
consent of the Express company. 

It was pointed out that this provision has 
been of no practical importance since air ex- 
press rates have been maintained by the air 
carriers at a point much higher than twice 
the rail express rates. But this provision 
should be eliminated, the Board said, in order 
that air express rates could find their own 
proper level without regard to rates charged 
for transporting express by rail. 


The contracts also contained a provision by 
which the Express Agency was forbidden to 
enter into the air express business by operat- 
ing its own aircraft and since under the Civil 
Aeronautics Act the Railway Express Agency 
could not perform such a function without 
securing the approval of the Board it was. 
considered desirable to have this provision 
removed. 


12 Airlines Are Affected 


The Board’s order approving the revised _ 


agreements affected: All-American Aviation, 
American Airlines, Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines, Colonial Airlines, Continental Air Lines, 
Delta Air Corp., Eastern Air Lines, National 
Airlines, Northwest Airlines, Pennsylvania 
Central Airlines Corp., United Air Lines 
Transport Corp., Western Air Lines and the 
Railway Express Agency. 

The Board stated that it has been advised 


that revised contracts between the Express 


*Author of Air Cargo &4 World Peace, Ar 
TRANSPORTATION, January 1943. . 
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Agency and the other certificated air carriers 
will be filed in the immediate future. Point- 
ing out that it could disapprove any contract 
or agreement “whether or not previously ap- 
proved by it” that it finds adverse to the pub- 
lic interest or in violation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act the Board stated that it was 
prepared to give “further consideration to a 
final determination of the Express Agency-air 
carrier relationship when the public interest 
warrants.” 

What the immediate effect of the decision 
would be remained highly indefinite, however, 
as Am TRANSPORTATION went to press. It 
was, obviously, too early to draw final con- 
clusions on its effects, for the agreement be- 
tween the airlines and the Railway Express 
Agency has been working for a long time, 
has brought the airlines millions in express 
revenue which they probably could not have 
won so easily alone and has, in fact, brought 
to the U. S. virtually all of the air cargo de- 
velopment the nation saw prior to Pearl Har- 
bor and the mighty wartime operations of the 
Army and Navy transport commands. 


REA Tried It Once Before 


As Time summed it up last week, “Most 
important result is that airlines and shippers 
can now handle cargoes without help from 
Railway Express when convenient. In return 
for giving up its monopoly, Railway Express 
gained an important concession: it may, sub- 
ject to Government approval, set up in the 
air express business itself with its own 
planes.” 

The latter, in fact, was exactly what Rail- 
way Express Agency—then under its old name 
of American Railway Express—did, almost a 
quarter of a century ago, as AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION reported in its story Cargo-by-Air: 15- 
Year-Old Reality, in October 1942. But the 
early effort—earlier even than the first sched- 
uled passenger airline—never panned out. And 
whether Railway Express today entertains 
even a glimmer of an idea of trying it again, 
no one—in or out of the Express organization 
——will say right now. 

So far, in fact, few of the organizations in- 
volved are saying anything about the decision. 
Those who will talk point out that this is no 
radical step but simply the culmination of re- 
visions of contracts long in the works. 

P. M. Willcox, assistant to the president of 
United Air Lines, explains that the action of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board “was merely the 
approval of certain amendments [which] were 


to remove certain provisions which were ap. 
propriate at the time [1936] the agreements 
were entered into, but which have become in- 
appropriate since adoption of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act.” 


Airline Heads Give Opinion 


In like vein, Vice President & General 
Manager C. E. Woolman, of Delta Air Corp, 
operating Delta Air Lines, sees “nothing very 
startling . . . other than an indication of the 
growth and transition of the industry with no 
marked effects for the immediate future . . .” 
But Air Transportman Woolman concludes 
his statement with the phrase, “. . . enabling 
the industry to grow and develop without un- 
natural restraints.” 

But from William A. Coulter, president of 
progressive Western Air Lines, came word: 

“Changes in the air express contracts not 
only eliminate many controversial issues, but 
pave the way for a greater natural develop- 
ment of air express transportation in the post- 
war period. 

“It is too early yet to determine the long- 
range effect, but . . . this action is a step in 
the right direction.” 

What few operators in the air transport 
field are saying now—though all, when the 
proper time comes, will undoubtedly be point- 
ing it out—was expressed in AiR TRANSPORTA- 
TION two months ago by J. Parker Van Zandt, 
director of air transport information of the 
Department of Commerce: 


“The transportation of commodities is a 
business competitive principally on a 
price basis, and the airplane must be pre- 
pared to compete with surface transport 
in this field.” 


The new decision may have, as the airline 
operators indicate, no immediate effect what- 
ever. Its vital importance lies, however, in 
that its brings air cargo closer to the position 
where it can be “competitive . . . on a price 
basis” with surface transportation. 

Croil Hunter, forward-looking president and 
general manager of up-and-coming Northwest 
Airlines, had made no statement on the ruling 
up to Air TRANSPORTATION’s presstime, but he 
hardly needed to. Less than two months ago, 
as reported in the February Air TRANSPORTA- 
TION, he had declared: 


“It certainly is conceivable that . . . air 
cargo rates may be reduced from the pres- 
ent 80 cents to 90 cents a ton-mile to 15 
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cents or even 10 cents a ton-mile. ... It 
is certain that as costs are reduced, traffic 
volume will be increased and thus make 
these changes possible. 

“When we consider that present rail-ex- 
press rates average from 11 cents to 18 
cents per ton-mile, first class L.C.L. freight 
shipments from 7 cents to 8 cents per ton- 
mile, and motor truck rates 3 cents to 4 
cents per ton-mile, it is certainly clear 
that air cargo rates will be competitive 
and that a substantial amount of tonnage 
now moved by rail express and L.C.L. 
freight will be diverted to air, as well as 
some which is now carried by motor 
truck.” 


Col. Evans Wires Praise 


Outside of the airline and air express field, 
itself, some other authorities were not so reti- 
cent. 

Colonel E. S. Evans, president of Evans 
Products Co. [see Ain TRANSPORTATION, Janu- 
ary 1943], wired Air TRANSPORTATION’S Pub- 
lisher John F. Budd: 


Re tet CAB RULING RE AIR EXPRESS CON- 
TRACTS IS A SENSIBLE TREATMENT WHICH 
SHOULD BE EFFECTIVE IN REMOVING OB- 
STACLES IN THE PATH OF PROGRESS OF AIR 
CARGO AND PERMIT AIRLINES TO OPERATE 
THIS PHASE OF THEIR BUSINESS WITH 
GREATER FLEXIBILITY AND INITIATIVE, ELIM- 
INATION OF RESTRICTED RATE STRUCTURE 
ALSO SHOULD BE BENEFICIAL TO SHIPPERS 
AND CARRIERS AND WILL ENCOURAGE MORE 
WIDESPREAD USE OF AIR FACILITIES. 


Not that the Board’s decision was wholly 
unexpected. For months it had been known 
in Washington that the Express Agency-air- 
lines agreement was under fire from numerous 
Government quarters. Many high in the Ad- 
ministration had attacked it and some had 
gone so far as to charge that today’s air ex- 
press rates are as much as seven times as high 
as they should be—and that they're held at 
that level by the influence of the railroads 
and by railroad fears of postwar air cargo 
competition. 

Grover Loening, toprank apostle of air 
cargo’s future, now a technical consultant to 
the War Production Board, has said in the 
past on the subject: 


“Today we have proof that aircraft can 
carry express for less than the rate for 


ae ee eee eee 


Northwest Airlines’ Croil Hunter 
. . he had already had his say. 


express carried by the railroads, if done 
in enough volume.” 


And Loening added, speaking of the Ex- 
press Agency-airlines contract: 


“This monopolistic cortract exerted a 
very great influence in retarding develop- 
ment of air cargo carrying in the U. S. A. 
so that we find ourselves today in this war 
emergency having to make literally frantic 
efforts to catch up to a position that we 
well could have had many years ago had 
this branch of the air transport industry 
been free and open to competitive de- 
velopment.” 


Airlines Disagree Strongly 


But Loening by no means wins agreement 
for his position. Some of the air transport 
industry’s top men have openly and emphati- 
cally denied his charges and ridiculed his 
claims as to costs. They say Loening is talk- 
ing sheer blue sky and dreaming on monster 
cargoplanes still not out of the designing 
stage, much less in production or in actual 
use. 

The likelihood today is that no man or set 
of men knows the full answer. What might 
have been done with air cargo, assuming there 
had been no Express Agency-airlines contract, 
lies in the unknown realm where all “might- 
have-beens” reside—impossible of clear proof. 
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“On the other hand, where there are such 
clouds of smoke, there is likely to be at least 
a flicker or two of flame, and the wholly 
natural major interest, too—and no one can 
deny that the major interest of virtually all 
airlines has been in passenger business and 
not in cargo. Had any airline been forced to 
get out and scratch for cargo business to sup- 
port itself, air cargo might have been off to 
a flying start years ago. But it is just as easy 
to argue that, whatever the rates, air cargo 
business would have been so slow in coming 
that such an airline would have gone to the 
sheriff's almost as fast as you could tell the 
story. 


What's the Significance? 

The significance to present and future users 
of air cargo transportation, as Air TRANSs- 
PORTATION sees it, is that a milestone has been 
reached, 

The moving of cargo by air, nursed along 
from its infancy 15 years ago by the strong 
hand of the Railway Express organization, 
has come of age. It has come to a point where 
the airlines can try to run things for them- 
selves in their own way, if they like (though 
they tried it once, and didn’t like it), or can 
cooperate with Railway Express as they have 
been doing but with a new and complete 
freedom as to rates which they have never 
enjoyed before. 

Am ‘TRANSPORTATION doesn’t think any 
great change will come soon. The airlines 


and everybody else are far too busy with the 
war to worry about building more cargo busi- 
ness, when they already have more than they 
can haul. 

But when peace and victory arrive, Am 
TRANSPORTATION believes, this decision will 
have laid the foundation for a growth of air 
cargo service on something very close to a 
supply-and-demand basis. If lots of shippers 
use the air, the cost will come down, freely, 
and even Mr. Loening’s bright dreams may 
come true. 

Much as many airline executives may be 
inclined to minimize the current importance 
of the decision, the mere fact that it opens a 
future opportunity to lower rates for air cargo 
is far from a disadvantage. Some business 
men shudder at the thought of lowered prices; 
others see in the mere possibility of very low 
prices (a possibility that was permanently pro- 
hibited by the old contracts) a threat. 

But on oceasions without number in the 
past, business has found in lowered prices for 
its product a vastly wider market—and has 
found in that wider market an opportunity for 
greater income and greater profits (in dollars 
if not in percentage on investment) than ever 
existed before. 

It is, therefore, by no means improbable 
that the airlines—all of them—in time will 
look back on the March CAB decision as the 
opening event of the real forward march of air 
cargo to the place in the planning of world 
air commerce which it deserves. 


As Ain TRANSPORTATION went to press, many highly placed 
observers in the fields affected had not yet expressed opinions 
on the significance of the CAB decision. Many of their com- 
ments are momentarily expected and will be published in the 


April issue. 


Meanwhile, Aik TRANSPORTATION welcomes for publication 
the views of all of its readers on this new milestone of progress 
toward large-scale air cargo operations. 
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Statement by 
President L. O. Head 
of Railway 

Express Agency, Inc. 
on CAB Decision 


“I think the immediate effect of the Board’s order and the accompanying 
opinion explaining the reasons for approval of the agreements should be to correct 
the erroneous impression which has existed in some quarters that the level of the 
air express rates had been established by Railway Express Agency and that the 
commercial airlines were more interested in the development of passenger and mail 


trafic than of air express traffic. 


“As indicated ia the Board’s opinion, the 
contracts provide specifically that the air car- 
riers will establish the rates to be charged by 
the Express Agency for the transportation of 
air express, and at no time since the inaugu- 
ration of air express service in September, 
1927, have the airlines permitted the express 
company to control the air express rates. 
Emphasis heretofore placed by many unin- 


L. O. Head, president of Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., is now in his 
eleventh year as chief executive of his 
company. He began his express experi- 
ence in Texas 44 years ago and rose 
through various positions of responsi- 
bility to assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager at San Francisco: 

Mr. Head was appointed to that post 
himself in January 1927; continued as 
vice-president of the Western department 
two years later for Railway Express 
Agency, when it succeeded the prede- 
cessor company in March 1929. He was 
called to Chicago three years later to 
become vice-president of operations in 
the central department. In September 
1932, he was elected president of the 
Express Agency. 


formed persons upon the contract provision by 
which the airlines agreed not to require air 
express rates below twice the rail express 
rates has been dissipated by the Board’s state- 
ment that ‘This provision has been of no prac- 
tical importance since the air express rates 
have been maintained by the air carriers at a 
point much higher than twice the rail express 
rates.’ 

“The effect of the removal from the Agree- 
ments of the reciprocal exclusive features will 
depend of course upon future action of the 
parties to the Agreements and I am not in- 
formed as to what plans, if any, the airlines 
may have in mind for the immediate or long- 
range future. So fur as Railway Express 
Agency is concerned we expect to continue 
the development of air express service to the 
greatest extent possible within the limits of 
the revised Agreements and. within the limits 
of present and future scan imposed by 
the Government. 

“From over 100 years’ Be in provid- 
ing the shipping public with the most expe- 
ditious property transportation service, we 
know that a nationwide coordinated express 
service by one company, operating over all 
regularly scheduled services, is definitely in 
the public interest. 
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“It has therefore been a fundamental prin- 
ciple never deviated from in over 100 years 
of operation of always using and making 
available to the public that form of transpor- 
tation which at any time or place was, is, or 
will be the most expeditious. This is illus- 
trated by the use of pony express, stage 
coaches, boats, trains and air. 

“We feel that both the public and the air- 
lines will want the Express Agency, with its 
century of experience and its organization 
which extends to more than 20,000 localities 
in the country and connected with foreign 
lines, to continue to make available to the 
entire country air transportation, this latest 
method of expediting shipments. 

“Railway Express Agency expects to con- 
tinue to keep abreast of all the latest develop- 
ments in transportation. 


“Under the revised Agreements the Express 
Agency is not prohibited from conducting the 
air express business by operating its own air 
craft; however, as indicated in the Board's 
opinion of Mar. 2, the Railway Express 
Agency could not perform such a function 
without securing the approval of the Board 
and the issuance of a certificate of conven 
ience and necessity. Also, under Civil Aero 
nautics Act, air forwarders may not conduct 
an air forwarding business without the ap 
proval of the Board, and I am not informed 
of any plans which forwarders or others may 
have for entering the air cargo business. 

“As heretofore indicated, I think that the 
immediate effect of the Board’s action will be 
to clear the air of previous misundcrstanding 
of the Express Agency-air-carrier relationship.” 


L. O. Heap, President 


Text of the New CAB Order 


In the Matter of Agreements, C.A.B. Nos. 
199, 9, 42, 72, 43, 44, 45, 79, 70, 71, 82 and 
84, filed under section 412(a) of the Act by 
and between 
ALL-AMERICAN AviaTION INc. 
AMERICAN AIRLINES INC. 
Cuicaco anp SouTHern Air Lines Inc. 
CoLoniaL Arrunes Inc. 
ConTINENTAL Air Lines Inc. 
Detta Air Corp. 
Eastern Air Lines Inc. 
NATIONAL ArRuines Inc. 
NortHwest AiRLINeEs INc. 
PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES Corp. 
Unrrep Air Lines Transport Corp. 
Western Air Lines Inc. 

AND 
Rartway Express Acency Inc. 

Docket No. 848 


The above-named air carriers having filed 
with the Board, pursuant to section 412(a) of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
copies of agreements under various dates, as 


Opinion by the Board: 


The Board by order dated Oct. 31, 1939, 


as amended Feb. 11, 1941, Sept. 16, 1941, and 
Apr. 13, 1942, instituted a proceeding, Docket 
No. 325, to determine whether or not certain 
contracts between Railway Express Agency 
Inc., and various air carriers engaged in air 
transportation pursuant to certificates of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity issued by the 
Board, are adverse to the public interest or 


amended February 24, 1943, entered into by 
and among said parties, providing for the de 
velopment and operation by the parties there- 
to of an air express service; and 

The Board having issued its oF con- 
taining its findings of fact, conclusfons and 
decision, which is attached hereto and made 
a part hereof, and finding that its action in 
this matter is necessary pursuant to said 
opinion: 

IT IS ORDERED, That said agreements, 
as amended, be and the same are approved. 

By the Civil Aeronautics Board: 


Frep A. Toomss, 
Acting Secretary. 


The revised contracts between Railway Ex 
press Agency, Inc., and various air carriers 
relating to air express service will be ap 
proved, there appearing to be nothing in 
them to justify the Board, in the light of 
existing conditions, in finding that they are 
adverse to the public interest or in viole 
tion of the Act. 


in violation of any provisions of the Act. The 
contracts providing for the development and 
operation by the parties thereto of an aif 
express service were filed with the Board 
pursuant to section 412(a) of the Civil Aere 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended. 

In November, 1941, the parties requested 
that the investigation in Docket No. 325 be 
indefinitely postponed. In support of this re 
quest they pointed to the many elements of 
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uncertainty affecting the future of air trans- 
portation arising through emergency condi- 
tions as well as to the organization of a cor- 
poration—Air Cargo Inc.—by certain of the 
carriers for the purpose of conducting an ex- 
haustive study and survey of the present and 
future possibilities of the business of trans- 
porting cargo by air. They contended that 
the public interest would best be served and 
a sound and satisfactory disposition of the 
investigation best be made through a post- 
ponement of the proceeding until the future 
might become clearer and more information 
be available. This request was granted by the 
Board. 


Air transportation has reached now a 
stage of development at which it appears 
clearly essential that the air lines be 
freed from certain of the restrictions im- 
posed by the contracts in order that they 
will be in a position to move in what- 
ever direction the public interest may re- 
quire in the future in the development 
of cargo service. The contracts provided 
that the air carriers will not accept ex- 
press business from any person other than 
the Express Agency and provided that the 
Express Agency will not make an agree- 
ment with another air carrier for a similar 
service without meeting certain restric- 
tive conditions. It appeared to the Board 
that these restraints should be eliminated. 
In addition while the contracts provide 
specifically that the air carriers will 
establish the rates to be charged by the 
Express Agency for the transportation of 
air express, they contain a provision by 
which the air carriers agree not to re- 
duce rates to a point below twice the rail 
express rates without the consent of the 
express company. This provision has been , 
of no practical importance since the air © 
express rates have been maintained by the 
air carriers at a point much higher than 
twice the rail express rates. Neverthe- 
less, it appeared to the Board that the 
provision should be eliminated in order 
that air express rates could find their 
own proper level without regard to those 
being charged for the transportation of 
express by rail. The contracts also con- 
tained a provision by which the Express 
Agency was forbidden to enter into the 
air express business by operating its own 
aircraft. Since under the Act the Rail- 
way Express Agency could not perform 
such a function without securing the ap- 
proval of the Board and the issuance of a 


_ certificate of convenience and necessity, 


it was considered desirable to have this 


provision removed, 


By reason of these facts, the Board, in 
November, 1942, addressed a letter to the 
parties to the contract proposing that they 
cancel the existing contracts and, if they 
wished to continue the contract relationship, 
present revised contracts applicable for the 
future in such form as would permit their 
approval pending final determination of the 
express agency-air carrier relationship. In 
this connection the parties were advised: 

“1. The provisions of the present contracts 
in section 4 which provide that the ‘Air Com- 
pany agrees that during the time in which 
operations are carried on under this contract 
it will not accept express business, as de- 
scribed above, or otherwise, from any party 
other than the Express Company, * * *’ must 
not appear in the new contract or must be 
amended so as to eliminate the prohibition 
against acceptance of express business from 
persons other than Express Agency. This 
does not necessarily mean that the air carriers 
must make provision to handle express mat- 
ter directly. 

“2. The provisions of the present contracts 
in section 4 which provide that the Express 
Company will not make an agreement with 
another air carrier for a similar service with- 
out giving the air carrier notice thereof and 
permitting the air carrier to provide a com- 
parable or better service, must not be inserted 
in the new contract or must be amended in 
such manner that they will not permit’ one 
carrier to prevent or delay the extension of 
the facilities and service of Railway Express 
Agency to a competing carrier. 

“3. The provisions in section 8 of the pres- 
ent contracts that the Express Company ‘shall 
not be required without its consent to estab- 
lish air express rates less than twice the ex- 
isting first class rail express rates between the 
same points unless required by law’ must not 
be inserted in the new contract or must be 
amended in such manner that the establish- 
ment of air express rates will not be dependent 
in any way upon the rail express rates. 

“4, The provisions of the present contracts 
in section 20 which provides that ‘The Express 
Company shall not during the period of this 
agreement enter into the air express trans- 
portation business by operating its own air- 
craft in competition with the Air Company’ 
shall not be included in the new contract.” 


From time to time counsel for the Express 


* All-American Aviation Inc., Pan American 
Airways Inc., Canada Air Lines. 
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Agency and counsel representing all but 
three* of the contracting air lines advised the 
Board of the progress being made in con- 
ferences on this matter and on Feb. 22, 1943, 
notified the Board that they had agreed upon 
revisions of the contracts in line with the sug- 
gestions of the Board. Revisions of their 
original contracts with the Express Agency, 
dated Feb. 24, have now been submitted by 
All American Aviation Inc., American Airlines 
Inc., Chicago & Southern Air Lines Inc., 
Colonial Airlines Inc., Continental Air Lines 
Inc., Delta Air Corp., Eastern Air Lines Inc., 
National Airlines Inc., Northwest Airlines Inc., 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp., United 
Air Lines Transport Corp. and Western Air 
Lines Inc., C.A.B. Nos 199, 9, 42, 72, 43, 44, 
45, 79, 70, 71, 82 and 84, respectively. An ex- 
amination of the revisions discloses that the 
contracts as revised include all of the modi- 
fications suggested by the Board as well as 
certain modifications agreed upon by the 
parties and to which the Board finds no ob- 
jection. 
Section 412 provides: 


“(a) Every air carrier shall file with the 
Authority a true copy, or, if oral, a true and 
complete memorandum, of every contract or 
agreement (whether enforceable by provisions 
for liquidated damages, penalties, bonds, or 
otherwise) affecting air transportation and in 
force on the effective date of this section or 
hereafter entered into, or any modification or 
cancelation thereof, between such air carrier 
and any other air carrier, foreign air carrier, 
or other carrier for pooling or apportioning 
earnings, losses, traffic, service, or equipment, 
or relating to the establishment of transporta- 
tion rates, fares, charges, or classifications, or 
for preserving and improving safety, economy, 
and efficiency of operation, or for controlling, 
regulating, preventing, or otherwise climinat- 
ing destructive, oppressive, or wasteful compe- 
tition, or for regulating stops, schedules, and 
character of service, or for other cooperative 
working arrangements. 


“(b) The Authority shall by order dis- 
approve any such contract or agreement, 


whether or not previously approved by it, that . 


it finds to be adverse to the public interest, 
or in violation of this Act, and shall by order 


approve any such contract or agreement, or 


any modification or cancellation thereof, that 
it does not find to be adverse to the public 
interest, or in violation of this Act; * * *.” 

Under the provisions of this section, it is 
the function of the Board to determine whether 
the agreements filed violate the Act or are 


adverse to the public interest. The term 
“public interest” can not be precisely de 
fined. Consequently, our decision in this mat 
ter necessarily involves the exercise of our 
discretion in the light of the broad policies 
and objectives of the Act, particularly as out- 
lined in section 2. 


We recognize the necessity of uninter- 
rupted air transportation service in the 
interest of the war effort and believe that 
the most efficient discharge of the emer- 
gency demands growing out of the war 
require the maximum attention of air 
carriers and their personnel. 


Upon consideration of the provisions of the 
contracts as revised, we see nothing which 
would justify us, in the light of existing con 
ditions, in finding that they are adverse t¢ 
the public interest or in violation of the Act 
and therefore they should be approved. 

As has been stated heretofore, the Board 
is advised that revised contracts between the 
Express Agency and the other certificated air 
carriers involved in our investigation, Docket 
No. 325, will be filed in the immediate future, 
The Board will act upon each such contract 
as filed in accordance with the conclusions 
stated herein. 

It should be noted that section 412(b) pro- 
vides that the Board shall by order disap- 
prove any contract or agreement “whether or 
not previously approved by it” that it finds 
adverse to the public interest or in violation 
of the Act. As hereinbefore indicated, in our 
evaluation of the public interest as affected 
by the express contracts, we have necessarily 
recognized the existence of the present emer- 
gency. We will therefore be prepared to give 
further consideration to a final determina- 
tion of the express agency-air carrier rela- 
tionship when the public interest warrants. 

Appropriate orders will be entered 

Pocue, Chairman, Warner, Brancu, RYAN 
and Lez, Members of the Board, concurred in 
the above opinion. 


Air Mail Stamps to Be 
Sold in New Book Form 


In order to give greater convenience to air 
mail users, the Post Office Department is 
planning issuance of 6-cent air mail stamps 
of the current design in book form. The 
new air mail stamp books will contain two 
pages of three stamps, interleaved with 
paraffin paper to prevent premature adhesion, 
and are sold for thirty-seven cents each. 
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Whe all-cargo CLIPPER 


may Gome before Viciory 


ARGO PLANES are already in 
4 war service—and “delivering the 
goods,” too! At just one Pan American 
airport, (Miami), 1942 Air Express 
was up 300% over 1941 . . . For the 
first 9 months of 1942 total wartime 
air shipments over Pan American’s 
Eastern Division were up one thou- 
sand per cent. 
Although Pan American’s commer- 
cial cargo space is now restricted to 
certain Latin American routes, it will 


again—and on an unprecedented scale 


BUY WAR BONDS 


—be available on all our routes once 
civil aviation is able to secure the nec- 
essary additional transport aircraft... 
This means that now is none too early 
to begin thinking about overseas Air 
Freight and Air Express! 


Pan American Airways System, 
which pioneered both overseas Air 
Express and Air Freight, has the ex- 
perience, technological background 
and trained personnel to swing into 
action immediately, once commercial 
all-cargo Clippers are available. 


Pan American World Airways System 


Wings over the WORLD 
PAINRAIVIERICANEGLTEPE RS) 
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From Cape to Cairo 
Belgian Air Transport 
Is Still Flying 


Despite War Losses in Europe, 
Sabena Airline Retains Basis 
For Firm Postwar Future 


Despite the manner in which U. S. Aviation, led by the Army's Air Transport Command, 
dominates the world’s wartime air transportation today, it is both impossible cnd unfair to 
ignore the contributions to air progress made by many other nations. Hence Air TRANSPORTA- 
TION’S continuing series of articles on the air transport—and especially the air cargo—activi- 
ties of these other countries, which covered the Flying Dutchmen in December, Canada in 
January and Britain last month. This month: Belgium. 


By Henri Fast 
Assistant Commissioner of Information for Belgium 


B ELGIUM was one of the first countries in Europe to become air-minded. It was 
once the country operating the longest air route in all Europe. But there was 
little encouragement on the part of the Belgian Government. The first lines were 
established without any Government subsidies or even mail contracts. Yet in spite 
of this handicap, despite the ambition and unlimited resources of Belgium’s great 
neighbors, Belgian aviation managed to sweep forward. 


To a certain extent this development was 
due to the conflicting interests of the great 
powers, which left Belgium some loopholes, 
but it was mainly the result of the initiative 
and spirit of a handful of leaders. 

Belgian airlines, just before war broke out, 
covered a network of over 10,000 miles and 
the Belgian flag was represented on the air- 
fields of 10 different countries, from the con- 
fines of the Arctic to the Tropic of Capricorn. 
Belgian planes flew almost 10,000 miles a day 
and Belgium held seventh place among the 
air powers of the world. 

Though no point in Belgium proper is more 
than 200 miles distant from any other point, 
the Belgian airways covered locally a total of 
2000 miles, and in a country which has an area 
of only 12,000 square miles, there were five 
large airports and many smaller airdromes. 


There were regular schedules to London, 
Paris, Cologne, Hamburg, Berlin, Prague, 
Copenhagen and Stockholm. The number of 
people using the airplane for traveling inside 
Belgium gained 300 per cent from 1933 to 
1938 and another 100 per cent from 1938 to 
1940. 

Cargo increased almost as fast: nearly 300 
per cent from 1933 to 1940. Many newspapers 


. were carried by the Belgian airlines, though 


newspapers could reach every part of the 
country from the capital in less than four 
hours by train. Total freight carried by the 
Belgian airlines passed 5,000,000 Ibs. in 1938. 

The main Belgian airline was the Sabena 
which prided itself on the fact that in the last 
five years before the War it suffered no serious 
accident and had not a single passenger it- 
jured anywhere on the entire system. 
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WITH TRIMOTORED CRAFT reminiscent in appearance (except for the low 

wing) of the old Ford Trimotors that once all but dominated early U. S. air trans- 

port, Belgium carries on with cargo and passengers in the torrid Congo—=strategic 
supply base for many United Nations essentials. 
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AT LEOPOLDVILLE, capital of the Belgian Congo, a native welcoming party rows 
out to meet a Pan American Clipper from across the Atlantic. .Clippers frequently 
bring cargoes for transshipment to Belgian transport planes in Africa—return 
westward across the Atlantic with America-bound tropical products from the Congo. 


But when one talks about Belgian air trans- between Belgium and its colony in Central 
port, one must make special reference to the Africa: the Belgian Congo. A direct airline 
improvement it brought about in intercourse covered the distance of 6000 miles in four 
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GENERAL ERMENS, commander of the Belgian Armed Forces in Africa, alights 

with his staff from a transport plane of the still-operating Sabena airline, whose 

planes traverse Africa from the Pyramids to Table Mountain, despite the mother 
‘country’s fall to the German conqueror three years ago. 


days at a time when speed did not exceed a 
cruising average of 120 miles per hour. More- 
over, the Belgian Congo, thanks to Belgian 
enterprise, was the first African country to 
have a complete air net work just as it was 
the first country in Africa to have a wireless 
system of communications. 

The line to the Congo cut transportation 
time to the African colony by four-fifths. 

When war came to the Low Countries, many 
of the Belgian commercial planes were de- 
stroyed by German bombing in Belgium and 
the African sector of the Sabena, of course, 
was cut off from the Brussels management and 
technical services. Some of its commercial 
planes were tied up at Algiers and delivered 
by the French to the Italians. The situation 
appeared to be hopeless. But Belgians quick- 
ly went back to work and today the Congo 
Sabena, either independently or in coopera- 
tion with British Overseas Airways Corp. [see 
Am TRANsporTATION, February] operates not 
only its pre-war lines inside the Congo, but a 
number of new lines called for by the war 
setup. Today lines are operated from the 
Congo to the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Egypt and 
the Union of South Africa. 


Thus, despite the initial loss of its best 
matériel, made good only with extreme dif- 
ficulty, despite the fact that its flying and 
technical personnel no longer enjoys regular 
leaves in Europe and that many have been 
mobilized, the Belgian Congo commercial 
aviation again carries the Belgian flag from 
the Pyramids to Table Mountain. 

Among the cargoes carried by the Belgium- 
Congo line were diamonds from the Congo 
mines which thus came quickly to the dia- 
mond-cutting center of Antwerp. Today, in 
side the Congo, an enormous amount of cargo 
is carried by plane, much of it in coordination 
with the regular Clipper service started last 
year between the Congo and the U.S.A. 

Belgian commercial pilots were known as 
among the most courageous of world air per- 
sonnel. Many of them were “millionnaires of 
the air’—had flown more than 1,000,000 kilo- 
meters. These pilots still honor the Belgian 
flag and look forward to the liberation of 
Belgium, to the day when the Mother Country 
will again be linked to the Colony by a rapid 
commercial air service. 
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Planned during Peace 


--- Proved by War 


SIX YEARS AGO—when the world 
was at peace—American Export 
Lines and American Export Airlines 
launched new programs of expan- 
sion—for greater world commerce 
and stronger national defense. 


To attain this objective, American 
Export Lines designed and built 
large, modern, fast freighters. The 
then newly established American Ex- 
port Airlines announced the first 
non-stop trans-Atlantic air service, 
began developing its organization, 
and ordered large, long-range trans- 
port planes. 


Today—transportation holds the 
key to victory in this global war. 


American Export 


Fighting men and materials are 


speeding to distant fronts—length- 
ening supply lines are being kept 
open. Transportation, planned dur- 
ing peace——has gone to war. 


American Export Lines, which for 
twenty years, prior to this global 
war, had regularly served North 
Africa, Mediterranean and Euro- 
pean ports, now is operating its 
great fleet of fast cargo ships— 
entirely In the war effort—wher- 
ever duty calls. 


American Export Airlines, with its 
fleet of long-range giant aircraft, 
is maintaining regular service over 
the North and South Atlantic—en- 
tirely in the war effort—wherever 
duty calls. 


Lines 
Airlines 
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No. 1: Carleton Putnam 


President, Chicago & Southern Air Lines 


VIATION is a young man’s game, and Chicago & Southern’s Carleton Putnam, 
40 last December, is no exception. But there was one day, nine years ago, 
when C&S was just starting out, that almost gave him grey hairs at 31. 


As Putnam tells it himself, looking back to 
the day in Memphis when throngs of local 
politicos, chamber of commerce enthusiasts 
and just people had thronged out to Municipal 
Airport to welcome the first C&S plane: 

“Our boys were dog-tired but contented. 
Everybody had said we couldn’t do it, but 
we were ready—or at least so it seemed. 
I sat in my office talking confidently to a 
group of city officials. Outside the hangar, 
some girls held flowers in their arms for use 
in the dedication ceremonies. 

The first ship was due in from New Orleans 
via Jackson, Mississippi, at noon. Noon came. 
Everyone was watching the sky to the south 
with interest, waiting for the sound of an 
airplane motor. I lit a cigarette and waited 
too. Nothing happened. The stillness was 
acute. Twelve five . .. twelve fifteen . 
twelve twenty. Of course, we had no radio 
in 1934, and no one knew except by telegraph 
what was going on. The ship had left New 
Orleans on time. That was ali we knew. 

“It was a hot day, and by twelve-thirty I 
was perspiring freely. So was everyone else. 
I remember thinking that downstairs the 
flowers must be fading as rapidly as the 
smiles on the faces of the Reception Com- 
mittee. Polite conversation lagged. 

“A few minutes later the operations man- 
ager picked up the telephone and called Jack- 
son. I watched his face as he got the con- 
nection. It was a mask. Then he inquired 
if the plane left Jackson on schedule. His 
expression suddenly became concerned. The 
plane had not left Jackson. In fact, it had not 
even arrived, and Jackson was 180 miles away. 

“Well, there was nothing to do but send 
the Reception Committee home. It was too 
bad, of course, but the remainder of the route 
was operating beautifully. Nothing to worry 
about, we said. The Memphis mail would go 
north to Chicago in a spare ship that was 
already warming up. So the Reception Com- 
mittee left. I don’t remember what happened 
to the flowers. 

“The New Orleans plane? The Coast 
Guard found it that night in the swamps on 
the north shore of Lake Pontchartrain. Every- 
body aboard was safe after a day’s anxious 
waiting for a rescue. You see it was a ship 


we had bought second hand just before the 
service started. Whoever overhauled it last 
left a cotter key out of the timing gears, so 
its single engine just stopped after it crossed 
the lake. But we learned something from the 
experience. After that, we always overhauled 
our own engines.” 

Putnam enjoys the story. He can afford to 
speak of it now, for the days of second-hand 
planes with single engines are a memory of 
long ago. The next year his line bought 
multi-motor equipment, and by 1936 it was 
flying fast twin-engined Lockheed Electras. 

Putnam himself was born in New York, son 
of a journalist who founded the Philippine 
Cable News-American, first American news- 
paper published in the islands after their 
liberation from Spanish rule in 98 —a mili- 


‘tary job in which Putnam Sr. received a Silver 


Star citation for gallantry in action. There 
are other military ancestors, too—one was 
Revolutionary General Israel Putnam. Airman 
Putnam’s father went to war again in 1917-18 
and was killed in action at Montfaucon. 

C&S’s Putnam was educated at Princeton, 
Harvard Law School and Columbia, where he 
won his LL.B. in 1932. 

A year later, already owner of a single- 
motored, six-pas:enger Bellanca plane, he took 
a chance, with the aid of executives of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., and pioneered a “shoe- 
string” air line from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco, via Santa Barbara, Salinas and 
Monterey — Pacific Seaboard Air Lines. In 
1934, wholesale cancellation of then existing 
air mail contracts paved the way for him to 
form Chicago & Southern and to enter — for 
the Chicago-Memphis-New Orleans route which 
is now C&S’s main line—the unheard of low 
bid for mail haulage of 1744cents a mile. 

The low bid won the contract—all the 
company’s effects were rushed from California 
to the Mississippi valley, 

Steady growth made it possible for Chicago 
& Southern in 1936 to attempt the first public 
financing ever tried by any except the major 
airlines. This finally made it possible for C&S 
to purchase Douglas DC-3 21-passenger planes 
for service in 1940. A small company accom- 
plished what hitherto only a few large lines 
had been able to achieve. 
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Consular Representatives of the Latin American republics gathered to be paid. 
tribute by their North American neighbors. They were the guests of the Pan Amer- 
ican Society. Shown here with Evan E. Young, vice-president of Pan American Air- 
ways, they are: Seated: Sr. Compres-Perez (Dominican Republic), Dr. Alvarado- 
Gallegos (El Salvador), Dr. Pardo de Zela (Peru), Frederick Hasler (President Pan 
American Society), Sr. Traverso (Argentina), Dr. Dorreia (Brazil), Mr. White 
(Paraguay). Standing: R. Hummel (President Inter-American Safcty Council), Sr. 
Baum (Nicaragua), Sr. Guillermo Fabrega (Panama), Sr. Rodriguez (Venezuela), 
Evan E. Young (Vice-President Pan American Airways System), Sr. Hernandez 
(Cuba), Dr. Lozano-Agudelo (Colombia), Dr. Dahmen (Chile), Dr. Carias (Hon- 
duras), Sr. Rivas-Costa (Uruguay), Dr. Duran Ballen (Ecuador), Sr. Ricardo Hill 
(Mexico), Sr. Rivas (Guatemala). At the meeting Mr. Young accepted awards for| 
perfect safety records by the Eastern and Western Divisions of Pan Am in 1942, 
presented by the Inter-American Safety Council. 


Pan American, Like Panagra, 
Wins °42 Air Safety Award 


Annual aviation safety awards for 1942 from 


a passenger fatality during 1942. Panagra, 
the Inter-American Safety Council, an organi- 


zation promoting industrial and commercial 
safety throughout Latin America, were pre- 
sented last month to two divisions of Pan 
American Airways and two affiliated compa- 
nies for flying nearly 190,000,000 passenger- 
miles and over 15,000,000 plane-miles without 
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Pan American subsidiary, won a_ similar 
award in January. Z 

The awards, in the form of certificates, 
were presented to representatives of the air- 
lines concerned at a Pan American Society 
luncheon at the Bankers Club in honor of the 
Latin American Consular Corps of New York 
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AIR-PORTATION NEWS 


City. During 1942 the four airlines, the East- 
ern and Western Divisions of Pan American 
Airways, Compania Mexicana de Aviacion 
S.A., and Compania Nacional Cubana de Avia- 
cion S.A. flew a total of 189,912,291 passenger- 
miles and 15,570,281 plane-miles without a 
passenger fatality. 

This is the third year in succession in which 
Pan American Airways division and affiliated 
lines have been honored with safety awards 
from the Inter-American Safety Council. In 


1941, Pan American Airways received the 
Council’s safety award for a perfect safety rec- 
ord during 1940 over its inter-American rout-s. 

The Eastern Division of Pan Am is the par- 
ent unit of the werld’s largest commercial air 
transport organization, service having been in- 
augurated between Key West and Havana in 
1927. Two years later the fir.t airmail route 
to Panama was inaugurated and routes were 
extended constantly as the air travel demands 
increased. 


White Motor’s Head Welcomes 
Future Growth of Air Shipping 


No airman, no plane manufacturer, but a 
maker of trucks—Robert F. Black, president 
%f Cleveland’s White Motor Co. one of the 
nation’s bigge t mo- i 
tor truck producers 
—last month voiced 
a strong plea for 
the unfettered de- 
velopment of air 
cargo. 

“It is of immense 
importance, not just 
to truck producers 
and truck users or 
to the millions de- 
pendent on_ truck 
transport for a live- 
lihood, but to the 


country as a whole. White Motor’s 
that the future pat- 


Robert Black 
tern of regulatory 


law be based . . . not only on any theory of 
handicapping one form of transportation, or 
one group of transporters or shippers, for the 
protection and benefit of another,” he said. 

Black’s statement was made to the Board 
of Investigation & Research in Washington. 
on behalf of the Automotive Council for War 
Production. 

“We feel this so strongly that we hope to 
see new, competing forms of transportation 
allowed to develop without artificial handi- 
caps,” he went on. 

“For example, air transport today is a lusty 
infant. It is growing phenomenally under the 
prod of war. There has been much specula- 
tion and prediction that air transport will take 
over many types of transportation now profit- 


ably perfdérmed by highway vehicles. 


“We have no fear of air transport. 
Whether it takes away present business 
from other carriers or not, it is certain to 
develop new business both for itself and 
for the others. Its competition will be a 
spur to land and water carriers, effectively 
preventing slackening of progress. May it 
be allowed to grow without chains or fet- 
ters.” 


American Export Graduates 
First Class of New 
Passenger-Cargo Personnel 


American Export Airlines’ first training 
class for new passenger-cargo department per- 
sonnel recently completed its course of instruc- 
tion, W. S. Green, department manager, has 
announced. The course, supervised by Miss 
Dorothy Love, lasted two weeks and covered 
all details of company procedure connected 
with handling of passengers and cargo both 
here and at foreign stations. 

Plans are under way to repeat this course of 
instruction for a new group which is now re- 
ceiving preliminary training. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission— 
whose principal job is the railroad business— 
is reported to have assigned one of its staff 
researchers to a survey on—of all things— 
AiR carco. Aim is said to be to uncover a 
list of the products which might be flown 
for as little as or less than present rail trans- 
port costs. Where there’s smoke .. . 
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S. J. Solomon, president of Northeast Airlines, Inc. of Boston, discusses trans- 

atlantic air routes from Boston to London, Paris, Amsterdam and Moscow (which 

Northeast has proposed to the Civil Aeronautics Board in Washington) with H. 

Anderson, vice president and chief operating officer (left) and Robert S. Swain, 
vice president and treasurer (right). 


Northeast Airlines Plans Route 
From Boston to London, Moscow 


A sweeping action to institute several air routes across the North Atlantic 
from Boston to London, Paris, Amsterdam, Moscow and other Northern European 
capitals, which would establish Boston as an important international air terminal 
on trans-oceanic air lanes has been taken by Northeast Airlines Inc. 


Northeast’s application, first of its kind ever 
filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board by a 
domestic airline, requests authorization for 
transport by air of passengers, cargo and mail 
over various routes totaling 22,866 miles in 
length. The principal Boston-London route 
specified in the application proposes direct 
service involving 3,275-mile flights. 

The primary Boston to Moscow route would 
have intermediate stops at Reykjavik in Ice- 


land, the Faroe Islands, Oslo, Stockholm and 


Leningrad. Supplementary routes would ex- 
tend from the Faroe Islands to Glasgow, Lon- 
don and Paris and from Oslo to Copenhagen 
and Prague. Another branch would extend 
from Scandinavia to Amsterdam and London. 


An alternative Boston-London route is pro- 
posed for the Azores. 

In support of the proposed services, North- 
east’s application declares that the company 
now has sufficient trained personnel to con- 
duct the operation of the proposed routes and 
has had experience in operating similar ser- 
vices, and adds that Northeast has already 
performed the pioneering work necessary to 
conduct the proposed operations inasmuch as 
the airline was one of the first to operate a 
regularly scheduled air cargo service across 
the Atlantic. 

“An important phase of the proposed oper- 
ations,” said S. J. Solomon, president of the 
line, “is that it would contribute to the em- 
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Map shows new air transport routes, proposed by Northeast Airlines, Inc. Application 
for permission to operate these services has been filed with CAB in Washington. 


ployment of men returning to private life after 
the war. 

“This action is of far-reaching significance 
to New England and its successful conclusion 
would have a marked revitalizing effect on 
New England industry and commerce. Every- 
one knows that this country’s first era of 
leadership in foreign trade was made possible 
by New England enterprise in the days of 
the clipper ships. We believe that approval 
by CAP of the services we propose by North- 
east Airlines would return New England to 
its former position of importance in the devel- 
opment of foreign commerce.” 

The proposed route to Moscow would permit 
traveling approximately 5,000 miles in 18 
hours and “at a probable cost no greater than 
that of a third class transatlantic ship fare.” 
London would be reached from Boston in 
14 hours, Paris and Amsterdam in an addi- 
tional hour. 

Northeast dates its experience from Aug. 11, 
1933, with the formation of a predecessor com- 
pany, Boston and Maine-Central Vermont Air- 
ways. Notable among its founders, which 
included Paul F. Collins, of Boston, Gene 
Vidal and President Solomon, was Amelia 
Earhart, first woman to fly the Atlantic. 

Prior to the war the airline operated routes 
from Boston to Montreal and from Boston to 
Moncton, N. B., and Presque Isle, Me. Al- 
though the Boston-Montreal route has been 
discontinued for the duration, the line con- 
tinues to operate frequent daily service to 


Maine and Moncton, N. B. At the latter point, 
through connections with Trans-Canada Air 
Lines and Maritime Central Airways is effected 
to Prince Edward Island, Saint John, N. B., 
Halifax and Sidney, N. S., and St. Johns, 
Newfoundland. 


United Also Looking 
Southward, Seeking 


To Buy Mexican Line 


A $250,000 loan by United Air Lines to 
Lineas Aereas Mineras of Mexico has given 
the U. S. company an option to acquire con- 
trolling interest in the Mexican airline, it has 
been announced by W. A. Patterson, presi- 
dent of United, who has just returned to 
Chicago from an air trip to Mexico City. 

Patterson said his company has filed appli- 
cation with the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
approve the purchase of 75 per cent of 
LAMSA’s capital stock. 

Operating 1,700 route miles, LAMSA main- 
tains scheduled passenger and cargo service 
from Nogales and Juarez on the Mexico-U. S. 
boundary to Mexico City, and from Torreon 
to Mazatlan. Another route from San Luis 
Potosi to Nuevo Laredo is not at present be- 
ing operated. 

The Mexican company was founded in 1931 
by Gordon Barry, an American flyer, who has 
operated it continuously since. 
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CRUSADER MEETS PUBLISHER: At last month’s dinner of the Commerce & 


Industry Association of New York, Air Transportation’s Publisher John F. Budd 

greets Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, president of Eastern Air Lines, hero of a 

grueling Pacific adventure and crusader for more war production in American 

industry. At right is toastmaster, Willis H. Booth, -vice-president of Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York City and board chairman of Sierra Tale Co. 


Beechcraft Workers 
Rallying to Combat 
Evil of Absenteeism 


Workers and management of Beech Aircraft 
Corp. have joined hands in declaring all-out 
war on absenteeism at a meeting in Wichita 
of more than 100 members of Beechcraft’s 
joint labor-management war production drive 
committee and its allied subcommittees. 

A complete campaign has been mapped out 


and approved for dealing with all phases of - 


the “AWOL” problem, ranging from weekly 
awards of War Bonds and Stamps for certain 
members of departmental groups maintaining 
perfect non-absentee records to sterner meth- 
ods of dealing with habitual unauthorized 


absences. Emphasis is placed on educating 
employes to the vital need for filling their 
places each day without fail in the ranks of 
the production-line fighting front, and reward- 
ing the vast majority who unfailingly report 
for work each day, month in and month out. 

“Absenteeism is the greatest problem on 
the production front today,” F. E. Hedrick, 
Beechcraft coordinator and chairman of the 
WPD committee, told the committee members. 
“Our own record at Beechcraft is good. Our 
average absentee rate since October has been 
3% per cent per week, which is far better 
than that of most war industries. In the week 
after Christmas, when factories elsewhere re- 
ported as much as 26 per cent absentees, our 
rate was less than 4 per cent.” 
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WATCH THE FORDS GO BY: Now it’s gliders by Ford, too, besides the big B-24 

Liberator bombers from Willow Run. The Ford gliders come from Iron Mountain, 

Mich., which used to spawn Ford station wagons. This one is 52 ft. long, has an 

84-ft. wingspread, weighs 14% tons. It’s a Waco-designed job, similar to those pic- 
tured in Air Transportation for February, pp. 12-17. 


[ppi ] ir Express 
Shipping by International Air 
“= to Mexico is Easy 


“Via AMERICAN AIRLINES” 


NO COMMERCIAL OR CONSULAR INVOICES NECESSARY 


* For passenger reservations, call your American Airlines office. For 
Air Express pick-up, call Railway Express Agency, Air Express Division. 
International shipments receive special simplified handling whenever 
you mark them: Via American Airlines, 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 7. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS UNITING CANADA, U.S.A. AND MEXICO 
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TOMORROW WITH CARGO? Fifteen-passenger troop-carrying gliders are lined up 
at Ford Airport in Dearborn, Mich., where they are assembled and tested prior to 


ey 


St. Louis and Birmingham To Be 


Major Air Cargo Ports 


One of the most revealing and challenging 
looks into air cargo’s future came last month 
in a copyrighted story in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, reporting plans for a great circle 
air cargo route to South America, starting— 
of all places—at St. Louis, said to have been 
proposed in a confidential report by the 
American Technical Mission recently in Brazil. 

Long well known to airmen and baffling to 
flat-map-minded laymen is the fact that what 
seems to be the shortest distance on a flat 
map is often far from it. The great circle 
course assertedly laid out for the projected 
line would run via Birmingham, Miami and 
Santiago de Cuba into the Caribbean, thence 
via Valencia, near Caracas in Venezuela; 
Goiania, Matto Grosso, Manaos and San 
Grabiel, Brazil, on to Sao Paulo on Brazil’s 
southeastern Atlantic coast. 
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of Future 


Not passengers, but the transport of such 
stuff of war as mica, quartz crystals and black 
diamonds, would be the line’s first aim, with 
important implications as to peacetime cargo 
values later on, the Post-Dispatch indicated. 
What’s more, it visions, says the famed mid- 
western newspaper, not simply planes but an 
actual realization of the long awaited dream 
of air cargo freight trains made up with tow- 
planes and gliders. Feeder lines would bring 
strategic materials in to the main stations all 
along the itinerary. 


UAL Cargo Total 
Is Still Soaring 


United Air Lines entered the new year with 
passenger-mail-express gains still climbing over 
the record marks established in 1942. 
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acceptance by the Army. Built in an Upper Peninsula Ford plant, the gliders designed 
by Waco are shipped “knocked down” by truck to the Dearborn airport. 
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In January, United’s air express pound-miles 
totaled 608,426,000 for a gain of 13 per cent 
over the 539,351,841 of the year before, and 
air mail pound miles reached a total of 1,452,- 
107,000 for a gain of 97 per cent over the 
735,957,612 flown in January 1942. 


The figures do not take into account the 
extensive operations being carried on by 
United under direct contract for the Govern- 
ment, but apply only to United’s regularly 
scheduled passenger-mail-express flights. 


Uruguay Gets U. S. Planes 
For New Air Service 


Uruguay has put into commercial service 
two modern Douglas transport planes fur- 
nished by the U. S. in accordance with its 
policy of giving preferential treatment to 
sister American republics which are allied in 
the war. 


U. S. authorities overcame difficulties in the 
supply of aviation equipment due to war de- 
mands to send the two new. ships to the 
Primeras Lineas Uruguayas de Navegacion 
Aerea. The PLUNA line was in urgent need 
of additional aircraft to comply with increased 
demand for air transport between Montevideo, 
points in the interior of Uruguay, and Asun- , 
cion, Paraguay. 

The two new ships, Espiritu de las Ameri- 
cas and San Mauricio were incorporated into 
the fleet of the Uruguayan company at an im- 
pressive christening ceremony held at the 
Mellilla airdrome. _ 

The Archbishop of Montevideo, Monsenor 
Antonio Maria Barbieri, participated in the 
ceremonies. Dona Sarah Terra de Baldomir, 
wife of the President of Uruguay, and the 
Brazilian Ambassador St. Baptista Luzardo, 
sponsored the San Mauricio, while Dona Celia. 
Alvarez Moulin de Amezaga, wife of the Presi- 
dent-Elect of Uruguay, and U. S. Ambassador 
William Dawson, sponsored the Espiritu de las 
Americas. 
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Flying Freight’ 
Makes Denver 
From Chicago 


Denver University’s Professor J. T. 
Lynch hasn’t just read about the “flying 
freight trains” of the future. He’s had a 
ride on one. 

Last month a 225-horsepower plane 
towed two gliders the whole distance from 
Chicago to Denver, each glider packing 
443 lbs. of cargo—chemicals and photo- 
graphic supplies for the school’s labora- 
tories. 

It took four days—no speed record. 
But the professor, who heads the univer- 
sity’s glider school, might have pointed 
out that the first trains weren't exactly 
breath-taking with their speed, either. 


TWA’s Cargo Revenues 
Almost Tripled in 1942 


Cargo revenues of Tran continental & West- 
ern Air Inc. (express and freight combined) 
last year hit an all-time high of $1,296,261, as 
compared with only $481,967 in 1941. 

Almost half of the company’s increase in 
total revenue from all sources (up 14 per cent 
over 1941, to $16,044,632) came from the 
cargo gain. Express pound-miles leaped up- 
ward 163 per cent. Passenger revenues gained 
only about 4 per cent—a gain remarkable 
nevertheless in the face of the Government’s 
taking over close to half of the TWA fleet 
of passenger transports. 


Panagra Opens New Link 


In Colombia and Ecuador . 


A new link in the 8,800-mile air transport 
system of Panagra in South America—provid- 
ing weekly service between Quito, capital of 
Ecuador, and Ipiales, Andean mountain city 
in Colombia, near the Ecuadorean border, 
and thence to Cali, Colombia—was opened 
on Feb. 2. 


The new link also establishes further ser- 
vices between Guayaquil, Ecuador, and Cali in 
addition to those already operating on an- 
other Panagra route. 


Western Air Sets Up 
Its Own Special 
Cargo Department 


Alert to the possibilities of postwar air 
cargo, Western Air Lines has appointed Ray 
Grant, Los Angeles traffic executive, as as- 
sistant to Traffic Vice President Thomas 
Wolfe in charge of air mail, express, and 
cargo traffic and research, it has been an- 
nounced by Leo Dwerlkotte. 

An expert on steamship and air trafhe, 
Grant has assumed responsibilities of the 
mounting air express traffic now experienced 


Ray Grant 


Harry Karst 


by Western Air Lines. The express increase 
reported by WAL for 1942 was 100.93 per 
cent over 1941. 


Grant’s appointment completes the forma- 
tion of a new cargo organization within the 
ranks of Western Air, Dwerlkotte declares, 
supplementing the airline’s operations depart- 
ment. 


Harry Karst was appointed superintendent 
of air mail, express and cargo operations in 
December, he said. An _ airline veteran, 
Karst joined Western in 1930 as a traffic rep- 
resentative after beginning his aviation career 
in 1927 with Aero Corp. of California and 
Standard Air Lines. 

“Western Air Lines is doing everything pos- 
sible to develop the future of air cargo,” 
Dwerlkotte said. “Throttled for 10 years, air 
cargo and its tremendous possibilities were 
unleashed after Pearl Harbor and it is now 
making a bid toward becoming one of the 
greatest industries in the postwar period.” 
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J. Reed Miller 


Plan to Air-Condition 
Future Air Freighters 


Looking forward to the days of “flying 
freight cars,” engineers of United Air Lines 
are envisioning all-cargo planes which will 
have as efficient steam heating and air con- 
ditioning facilities as today’s passenger-cargo 
airliners. 

A paper prepared by R. D. Kelly and W. 
W. Davies of United’s engineering department 
declares: 

“The need for good temperature control, 
ventilation, lighting, and supercharging must 
not be overlooked. The need for temperature 
control is already recognized because flowers, 
certain foodstuffs, birds, etc., must be pro- 
tected against freezing. Other items need to 
be kept cool for preservation. This calls for 
adequate heating and possibly cooling equip- 
ment, the control of which must be automatic.” 

Other features of tomorrow’s cargo planes, 
in the opinion of the two engineers, will be 
roomy, accessible cargo compartments; doors 
and hatches to permit easy entrance and exit 
for packages and mail sacks; lightweight, 
tough and easily removable floor covering; 
adjustable cargo racks and bins and adequate 
tie-down facilities. The possibility of work- 


Win Promotions at United Aircraft 


# 4 
Raycroft Walsh 


ing mail and express in flight should be con- 


sidered in connection with any future de- 
signs, the engineers said. 


United Aircraft Corp. 
Advances Walsh and Miller 


United Aircraft Corp. has named Raycroft 
Walsh senior vice president and J. Reed 
Miller a vice president. 

Mr. Walsh has been associated with United 
since 1930 when he was elected vice president 
and director of Hamilton Standard Propeller 
Corp., then a subsidiary. In May 1940, he 
left the Hamilton to become a vice president 
of United. He continues as vice president of 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Corp. of Missouri. 

Mr. Miller has been with United since 1924 
when he joined Standard Steel Propeller Co., 
predecessor of Hamilton Standard, as auditor, 
later becoming treasurer of Hamilton Stand- 
ard. In 1932 he joined United Aircraft Ex- 
port Corp. and later was made General 
Manager of this division, a position which he 
retains. He also continues as a vice presi- 
dent of Pratt & Whitney of Missouri. 
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Hand It to Frye 


Since the day, 16 years ago, when Lind- 
bergh winged his way to Le Bourget, air 
transport has had few such spectacular 
boosts from the news as President ROosE- 
VELT’s flight to Casablanca. 

However anticlimactic to many people 
were the ‘full details’’ of the story that 
had been given such an advance build-up, 
the mere fact that the President had made 
the whole historic journey from this coun- 
try to Africa by air had an electric qual- 
ity about it. Of course, Mr. ROOSEVELT 
had flown before, but not since he became 
President 10 years ago this month. And 
in flying this time, he smashed a whole 
handful of precedents into smithereens. 

So what did the air transport industry 
do with it? 

Jack Frye’s TWA went to town... as 
it has frequently done before. TWA’s 


smashing full-page newspaper advertise- 


ment in all the big town papers told a 
powerful, sensible story for air transpor- 
tation with the President’s flight as. its 
springboard. Again, we hand it to Frye 
for being right on the beam. 

But the rest of the industry—so far as 
we've been able to detect—kept mum as 
oysters. 


That Is Progress! 


Those who are sometimes disappointed 
at ait transport’s rate of progress can 
take heart from a reminder given recently 
by Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, president of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 

After all, Dr. Dryden points out, we're 
so accustomed to routine transatlantic 
flights with passengers, mail and_ cargo 
(though most of the flights are censored 
at both ends these days) that we forget 
how new it all is. Today air schedules 
across the ocean are more frequent than 
they used to be between New York and 
Washington. 


Yet before 1939—which was, after all, 
only yesterday, a mere 78 airplanes in all 
had ever even tried to span the Atlantic. 

But in what happened to those his- 
toric 78 lies an even greater measure of 
the safety and dependability of today’s 
transatlantic operations by Pan American, 
American Export and other lines. 

Of the 78 planes that tried: 

39 were lost at sea 

28 got somewhere, but not to their 

intended destinations 

only 11—just 10 beside Lindbergh 

in 12 years—hit their marks. 


Those who doubt air cargo’s future 
—take note. 


In its February issue, AiR TRANSPOR- 
TATION published what was—so far as 
we know—the first picture of Britain's 
new super-transport plane as unveiled by 
the London Daily Mail to appear in any 
American publication. 

On Sunday, Mar. 7, almost three weeks 
after AIR TRANSPORTATION was out, the 
New York Herald Tribune's aviation 
page reported: “The British are said to 
have complete designs for a transoceanic 
stratosphere liner that would carry 80 pas- 
sengers and a load of cargo on the Lon- 
don-to-New York run. The plane is 
pictured as having propellers with eight 
blades and a tricycle landing gear with 
double wheels.” 
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SHIP BY aa 


<> AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS 


How Can I Get | 
Air Express Priorities? 


Air Transportation Presents 
Latest Authoritative Facts 
In Handy, Usable Form 


HEREWITH, in convenient question and answer form, is presented the latest information for 
shippers on the procedure to be followed in obtaining transport priority for their Ain EXPREss. 
The material presented includes priority procedure for international air express shipments as 
well as for domestic traffic. AiR TRANSPORTATION will be glad to answer readers’ questions 
on these or any other points involving wartime air cargo shipping. 


(). What are air express priorities? 

A. They are permits issued by the Air Priorities Division, Army Air Forces, 
Air Transport Command, Washington, and its designated representatives, which 
give preferred consideration in the allotment of cargo space in airplanes. 


Q. When will air express priorities be Q. Which materials are entitled to air 
granted? express priorities? 

A. Only when the movement of the ship- A. The need for air express priorities is 
shat is ‘sspinaniy tote: sehen ak the governed by the use for which the materials 


f are intended and not by the nature of the 
war and when the need is of such urgency materials themselves. Importance to the war 
that transport by air is necessary. effort Soverns. 
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Q. Who has best knowledge of the use 
for which materials are intended? 


A. Usually, the purchaser, The purchaser 
should inform the shipper of the urgent na- 
ture of the order because shipper must make 
request for the priority. (Special priority re- 
minder stickers will be furnished to pur- 
chasers on their request.) 


Q. Who must make the request for air 
express priorities? 

A. The shipper must request the priority 
from the Regional Air Priorities Control Of- 
fice or its designated representatives. It is 
the shipper who has specific data relative to 
weight, dimensions, time of forwarding, etc., 
required by the Air Priorities Control Office 
before priority can be granted.- 


Q. Is there more than one class of air 
express priority? 

A. Yes. Air Express Priorities Directive 
No. 5 provides for four classes of priorities: 

CLASS 1. Gives precedence over all other 
traffic—on shipments the delay of which will 
seriously and directly impair the war effort. 

CLASS 2. Includes shipments the _trans- 
portation of which is absolutely necessary to 
the accomplishment of a mission essential to 
the prosecution of the war and which is of an 
extremely urgent nature. 

CLASS 3. Includes shipments the transpor- 
tation of which is vital to the war effort but 
not of an extremely urgent nature. 

CLASS 4. Includes shipments the transpor- 
tation of which is of sufficient importance to 
the war effort to justify transport by air but 
not as urgent as those in the higher classifi- 
cations, 


Q. Who will grant air express pri- 
orities? 

A. The following may grant priorities: 

(a) Headquarters, Air Priorities Division, 
Air Transport Command, Washington, may 
grant priorities on all classifications and on all 
types of service, both domestic and foreign. 

(6) Regional Air Priorities Control Offices, 


which are field offices of the Air Priorities © 


Division, may grant priorities on all classifica- 
tions and on all types of service. At present 
they are restricted to shipments on commer- 
cial airlines within the continental U. S. 

(c) Commanding Officers of the Armed 
Forces may grant priorities under certain con- 
ditions. 

(d) Commaading Officers of Units of the 


Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Military or Naval 
plant representatives, government departments 
and agencies, and other individuals whose 
duties require knowledge of the movement of 
personnel and shipments vital to the war ef. 
fort, will be issued “Letters of Authority” by 
the Chief, Priorities Division. They may is 
sue priorities within the distance, weight and 
classification restriction specifically outlined 
in their “Letter of Authority.” 


Q. Where are those authorized to 
grant air express priorities located? 

A. (a) Headquarters—Air Priorities Divi- 
sion—Army Air Transport Command, is in 
Washington. 

(b) Regional Air Priorities Control Offices 
are in 19 regions covering the entire country, 
Your local Railway Express office can tell 
you where. 

(c) Holders of “Letters of Authority” are 
now being appointed. 


Q. What steps are necessary to obtain 
priority for a shipment within the conti- 
nental U. S.? 

A. Application must be made to a holder 
of “Letter of Authority” or to Regional Air 
Priorities Control Office covering the region in 
which shipper is located. 


Q. What data must be furnished when 
making application for air express pri- 
orities? 

A. The following: 

(a) Names of consignee and consignor. 

(b) Shipment “from” and “to.” 

(c) Name of individual through whom ship- 
ment may be located. 

(d) Number of pieces—weight and dimen- 
sions of each piece. 

(e) If shipment can be divided into two or 
more small packages. 

(f) Time shipment must arrive at destina- 
tion. 

(g) Information to justify the need for 
priority. 

(h) Government department or agency im 
the interest of which the shipment is to be 
made. 


Q. What advices are given to indicate 
that priority has been granted? 

A. Air express priorities issued by Head- 
quarters, Air Priorities Division and by Re 
gional Air Priorities Control Offices in all 
cases will be verbal orders. Headquarters 
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will issue issue them to Railway Express 
Agency or the air carrier involved, Regional 
Control Offices direct to Railway Express 
Agency in the city of origin of flight. 

Air Express priority certificates issued in 
accordance with “Letters of Authority” by 
other persons will be referred directly to the 
Railway Express Agency at the city of origin 
of the shipment. The Railway Express Agency 
will retain the copy of the certificate issued to 
it and affix the priority label, placing thereon 
the number of the certificate or certificates in- 
volved. 


Q. Does an air express priority guar- 
antee uninterrupted movement of the 
shipment? 

A. Usually. It will obtain preferred con- 
sideration in the allotment of cargo space ac- 
cording to the class of priority granted. Higher 
classifications get precedence, of course. (Class 
1 will have precedence over Class 2, etc.) 
Priority shipments or passengers will not be 
displaced en route by others of the same clas- 
sification but can be displaced by passengers 
or shipments of higher classification if there 
is a shortage of space. Exceptions to the nor- 
mal order of precedence may be made only by 
headquarters, Air Priorities Division or by Air 
Priorities Control Offices, 


Q. Does the above information also 
apply to shipments destined to points 
outside the continental U. S.? 

A. It applies to shipments moving to or 
from points in Canada, also to Monterrey and 
Mexico City, Mexico. 


Q. What about shipments to other 
points outside the continental U. S.? 


A. Priorities on shipments to points served 
by the Pacific and Alaskan services of Pan 
American Airways are controlled by the Navy 
Department. 

Priorities on shipments to points outside the 
continental U. S. that are’ served by U. S. 
commercial airlines (except as above noted) 
will be granted only by Headquarters, Air 
Priorities Division, Washington, or by Priori- 
ties Control Officers to whom such authority 
may be granted. 

Headquarters, Air Priorities Division, and 
also Air Priorities Control Officers located at 
points outside the U, S. may grant priorities 
on shipments moving to the U. S. Priority 
classifications are the same as. those applying 
within the continental U. S. Priorities must 
be established before the shipments are sent 
to the port of aerial embarkation. 

Procedures for handling the siipments, al- 
ter priority has been granted, will be estab- 
lished by the Chief, Air Priorities Division, 
who will issue necessary instructions to those 
concerned, 

Where can additional information he se- 
cured relative to unusual situations that may 
develop in handling important shipments of 
war materials via Air Express? If the weight, 
the weight per square foot, the dimensions of 
the shipment, the shape of it or any other 
features are unusual, check with your local 
Railway Express Agent . . . or write to the 
Editor, Am Transportation, 10 Bridge St., 
New York. 


Little Rock Gets Place 
On New C&S Route 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines began 
daily passenger, mail and express service to 
Little Rock, Ark., on Mar. 1. 

C & S’ Flight 7-51, the Texas Ranger, south- 
bound, will arrive in Little Rock from Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Memphis at 12:25 p.m., 
departing for Shreveport and Houston at 12:35 
p.m. Flight 52-8, the New Yorker, northbound 
from Houston, will depart from Little Rock 
at 7:05 p.m. for Memphis, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, with connections to eastern cities. 

The company has transferred Kenneth J. 
Howe from its Chicago office to Little Rock 
as city traffic manager. The new office will be 
under the superivision of John J. Shad, dis- 
trict traffic manager at Memphis. 


Boston Bank Unveils 
Graphic Air Exhibit 

Bostonians are applauding the enterprise 
of the State St. Trust Co. in setting up a spe- 
cial aviation exhibition in its Union Trust 
office on Federal St. 

Included in the showing are scale models, 
photographs, lithographs and prints of many 
present-day planes as well as of pioneer craft. 
A collector’s item is the set of photos of the 
Harvard-Boston Aviation Meet held in 1910 
and featuring a $10,000 prize offered by the 
Boston Globe for the first successful flight 
from the field to Boston Light and return. 

The exhibition is to be a continuing one, 
and new items are to be added as they are 
received, according to Vice President R. M. 
Eastman. 
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Ar Carco Exprrrence 


A New Feature Series Starting in This Issue 


ze CARGOLINER § 


UNITED AIR Lines” 
; % 
EAST WEST AL-CARGO semi 
ty hie heater 
: + 


si 


CARGOLINER LIFTS BIG LOADS: Capacity loads of air mail and air express are 

being carried by United Air Lines’ Cargoliner, which carries cargo only on west- 

bound flights over the company’s coast-to t route. More than two tons of ship- 

ments and letters leave New York nightly for expedited movement aboard the flight 
to all major Pacific Coast cities. 


Avert War Industry Crises 
With Cargo Shipments 


Two instances of the manner in which air express speed helped to save precious 
production work days are cited by United Air Lines as indicative of one phase of 
airline aid to the war program. In one instance, offices of Basic Magnesium Co. at 
Las Vegas, Nev., were destroyed by fire. Communications facilities of the big and 
vital war plant were completely disrupted—and it appeared that weeks might pass 
before repairs could be made. Then somebody thought of air cargo. 

A long distance telephone call to Chicago board and accessories were placed on & 
brought assurance of help from the Kellogg United Air Lines Mainliner which delivered 
Switchboard & Supply Co. there. That night, the shipment in Las Vegas just 10 hours 
a Friday, 2,000 pounds of telephone switch- later. By Monday morning the equipment 
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had been installed and the magnesium com- 
pany’s communications facilities were» fully 
restored. 

In another case, United was called upon 
to end a serious tie-up on a government dam 
project near Denver. Certain work on the 
Green Mountain Dam had been stopped by a 
machine break-down. Officials of The Warner 
Construction Co., general contractors, found 
they could get a pinion sleeve replacement 
part at Redding, Calif. The 540-lb. pinion 
sleeve was shipped from Redding to Oakland 
by train, then air-expressed aboard a United 
plane which made a special stop to discharge 
the shipment at Cheyenne. From there the 
part was taken by truck to the dam. 

Approximately 200 workers, who had been 
off the job from Saturday night to Tuesday 
morning, were able to resume operations with 
the shipment’s arrival. 

C. P. Graddick, director of United’s air 
cargo department, points out that both these 
cases were only isolated examples of the daily 
use being made of air express in keeping pace 
with the fast tempo of war production. 


Cargoliner Service Moves 
Capacity Loads Westward 


Full loads of express and mail, averaging 
over 4,000 Ibs. a night, have been the order 
on United Air Lines’ Cargoliner since its 
start of operation last . November over 
United’s coast-to-coast route. [Arm TRANSPOR- 
TATION, December, 1942). The Cargoliner 
is transporting everything from nuts and 
bolts to heavy machine parts and from blue- 
prints to urgent correspondence. 

United inaugurated the Cargoliner service 
to expedite air express and air mail shipments 
from New York and other Atlantic coast 
points to all major Pacific coast cities. The 
flight, carrying mail and express only, leaves 
New York nightly at 11.45 p. m. and con- 
nects at Salt Lake City with United’s regu- 
lar passenger-cargo Mainliners for Van- 
couver, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and other Pacific coast points. A 
companion flight from New York to the 
Pacific coast carries passengers and over- 
flow cargo. 


27 Years OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


TO THE AIRPLANE EXPORT TRADE 


ale, ae 


* 8 ® 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING AGENTS. 


ae*k#exkihki€* 
Complete Facilities Arranging, Dismantling, Boxing, 
Forwarding, All Risk Insurance 


BARR SHI PPING COMPANY 


HARRY x. BARR, President 


=e 25 BROADWAY _ NEW YORK 
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U. of So. Calif. 
Joins Hands 


With TWA 


Airline and University Look 
To Postwar Opportunity, 
Pioneer New Cargo Courses 


Last OctoseR, in its inaugural issue, AiR TRANSPORTATION first reported to its readers on the 
subject of education for the coming age of air cargo. In November, readers were given a 
report on the forward-looking courses inaugurated at lowa Wesleyan College under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Charles J. Kennedy—a curriculum in which Dr. Kennedy gratefully acknowledged 
the help of a big and progressive airline, Transcontinental & Western Air. 


The current article returns to the subject, with TWA still in @ starring role, the locale this 
time being the University of Southern California. In the interim, Air TRANSPORTATION it- 
self has assumed a definite part in the work of educating American youth for air cargo’s to- 
morrow—and in a number of schools has been adopted as an aid to the study of the subject. 


By RaLpH Payne 
Western Manager, Air Mail and Express, TWA 


+ “WE have the University—you have the professional knowledge. Let’s put 


the two together and establish air transportation educational courses, 


built on university standards.” 


That was Dr. Rufus von KleinSmid, president of the progressive University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, speaking last November, when we first ap- 
proached university officials suggesting a well-rounded airline transport curriculum 
to prepare young men and women for the “Air Age”. 


TWA, along with other airlines, has seen 
hundreds of its experienced employes march 
off to war. Some have volunteered, some were 
drafted. Others have been assigned to spe- 
cial missions by Government agencies. And 
still others, more technically trained or ex- 
perienced, have been transferred to the TWA 
Intercontinental Division where certain global 
contracts are carried out for the U. S. Army 
Air Transport Command. 

It was necessary that we prepare new em- 
ployes—and most of them necessarily had to 
be women because of selective service require- 
ments—for the jobs left vacant by men. Be- 
cause of the high personnel standards of TWA 


employes, it was desired to secure for the 
company professionally trained personnel. 
That is why we broached an airline study 
course at Southern California. 

This educational institution, famous for its 
football and track teams, has a rich reputa- 
tion for inaugurating advanced educational 
studies designed for modern living. Dr. von 
KleinSmid saw both the wartime need for airt- 
line personnel in the expanding airway systems 
and the preparation of students for postwar 
air transport opportunities. 

Course outlines were agreed upon by Dr. C. 
C. Crawford and Dr. Park J. Ewart, co- 
ordinators of aeronautics for USC; Ralph 
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Hinkel of Kansas City, director of education 
for TWA; and C. W. Dayhoff, western man- 
ager of TWA’s Public Information depart- 
ment. It was then decided that James E. 
Hawthorne, district traffic manager, and I 
would act as instructors of the two specialized 
courses, Traffic Preparation and Cargo De- 
velopment. Mr. Hawthorne, formerly district 
trafic manager for TWA in Chicago and now 
in Los Angeles, is teaching Air Pessenger Re- 
lations and Services and I am instructing Air- 
line Freight and Cargo Management. 

Other subjects in our air transportation 
school include Elements of Aeronautics; 
Orientation for Airline Employes; Airline Ac- 
counting, and Air Hostess Training. There 
are approximately 250 students enrolled. 

Class sessions are held in the evenings so 
that daytime workers may enroll along with 
regular university students. Standard credits 
are awarded toward degrees. 

“The world has already entered the Air 
Age,” said Dr. von KleinSmid in making 
known to the faculty the decision to establish 
the courses. “Miracles in transportation are 
not ahead of us, but here—and the years 
ahead will be as different from the immediate 
past as the present is from the days of the 
oxcart. The university is proud to offer its 
facilities as a pioneer in training personnel to 
direct expanding air routes throughout the 
world.” 

Air transportation education will certainly 
be well taken care of when our educators take 
this view of the industry, even now global in 
scope, but holding so much greater a promise 
in the postwar world. 

In our preliminary discussions with Dr. 
Crawford and Dr. Ewart of the university 
staff, it appeared that most of our two-hour 
classroom sessions would be limited to lec- 
tures and that there would be little, if any, 
textbook material available. Practically noth- 
ing has been written on the subject of air 
cargo. Later we decided to install in the 
library as a reference shelf various TWA and 
Railway Express manuals, tariffs, Postoffice 
Department bulletins, and aviation magazines, 
chief of which was Air TRANSPORTATION. We 
discovered good reference material in the book, 
Commercial Air Transportation, by Dr. John 
H. Frederick [reviewed in Am TRANSPORTA- 
TION for February|, and Transportation and 
National Policy, a report published by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. 

It was then decided to break up the mo- 
notony of one lecturer in the air cargo class 
by inviting guest lecturers from our own com- 
pany and other companies who are experts in 


various phases of air express and mail. This 
has proved to be an excellent idea as it brings 
out many slants on a single subject, as ex- 
perienced by a carrier, a shipper or a con- 
sumer, 

We began our course with a brief history 
of air mail and air express, emphasizing the 
present domestic and foreign air routes (those 
foreign routes not censorable) and had as our 
first problem for homework the construction 
of a U. S. map shewing routes and indexing 
route numbers and the airlines covered. 

The elementary postoffice handling of air 
mail was reviewed and the various forms re- 
lating to carriage studied. The steps taken by 
ground personnel in forwarding air express 
and mail from canceled flights were also 
memorized in the first classroom sessions. 

Some of the out-of-class research problems 
we have incorporated in the class include a 
study of the earliest types of freight and ex- 
press shipments by ground transport, and the 
evolution of the cart through the era of sail- 
ing vessels and the railroad. Such a review, 
we believe, gives the student a healthy en- 
thusiasm for air cargo development in the 
face of many stumbling blocks constantly re- 
ported in the press by those interested in 
ground freight carriage, and even some airline 
officials who are rather pessimistic in their 
treatment of future air cargo. 

As the 24-hour, 12-week course continues, 
we give the students a thorough grounding in 
rate structures, charges and formulas. We 
review constantly the marking and packing 
requirements and all rules and regulations. 
The priority policies now in force are discussed 
and students in class are obligated to practice 
the actual steps made by a shipper in the 
delivery of a shipment from factory to plane 
to destination. 

As a stimulant to the imagination of these 
future air cargo salesmen, we stipulate written 
work on the subject of potential commodities 
for transportation by air. In these cases, it 
is necessary for the student to develop costs 
of product, air cargo rates, consumer purchase 
potentials and a sales argument, developed 
from all these factors, to induce the client to 
ship by air. 

We believe we have made a step in the 
right direction—we know we have not yet de- 
veloped the ultimate in air cargo education. 
But we have made a contribution to that post- 
war world when commercial leadership will go 
to those countries which forge the most new 
air trade routes, and with air companies 
staffed by competent professional men and 
women. 
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Wings Over the Americas 


Story of the Inter-American 
Escadrille, Which Is Paving 
Way for Air Cargo Future 


A IATION has become one of the most important links of Inter-American unity. 
Before the war, the swift advance of air transport in the Western Hemisphere 
was a powerful force in bringing the Americas closer together. Today, aviation 
has a still greater task to perform in protecting the Americas. 


Cooperation in the defense of the hemis- 
phere and mobilization of its vast economic 
resources logically must bring greater devel- 
opment of aviation, in military, commercial 
and civilian flying. The other American re- 
publics are eager to do their part to speed 
the coming progress of the Air Age. But 
they need the assistance of the U. S. training 
planes, flying instruction and financial aid. 
With planes and air fields, thousands of their 
young men and women can be trained for 
the advancing Air Age. Then cooperation 
among the Americas literally should move for- 
ward on wings. 

Seven years ago, the Inter-American Esca- 
drille was organized to further this coopera- 
tive air development. The organizers had a 
vision of enlisting the energy and enthusiasm 
of thousands of young men and women to 
“quicken the process of unifying the Amer- 
icas” through common interest in flying. That 
vision, conceived in the days of peace, now 
takes on wartime urgency. 

Wings or chapters of the Escadrille have 
been established in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United 
States, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

These wings were established before the 
outbreak of war. Their role was essentially a 
peacetime one—stimulation of civilian interest 
in aviation. But as a result of training re- 
ceived by civilian pilots under the sponsor- 
ship of the Escadrille, many of the American 
republics today have a large pool of trained 
reserve pilots. 

The U. S. Wing has prepared a plan to 
make available to all the American republics 


the pilot training techniques developed by the 
U. S. Civil Aeronautics Authority for civilian 
pilot training. A survey is being made to find 
out what facilities are at hand in each country 
covered by the Escadrille for safe and efficient 
conduct of a training program. Likewise being 
studied are what forms of aid the Wings could 
render governments for wartime protection of 
the Americas. 

These plans are being worked out in collab- 
oration with Government agencies. In the 
United States, the Escadrille cooperates with 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Major objectives of the Escadrille, as orig- 
inally conceived, include: 


1. Creating an Inter-American Skyway by— 
(a) Increasing and improving inter- 
mediate air fields and ground facili- 

ties; 

(b) Assembling and making available 
accurate maps and route informa- 
tion; 

(c) Reducing expense, fees and per- 
mits for international flying. 

2. Creating and enlarging facilities for pilot 
and ground school training. 
3. Organization of international flights by 

Wing members. 

4. Organization of air model building by 
and primary aeronautical education for 
youth. 


WINGS AT WORK 
Inter-American Skyway 


The wings are cooperating in assembling 
data on flight routes through their countries 
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and procedural requirements and difficulties. 
Committees within the wings are at work on 
such objectives as increasing airports, reduc- 
ing flying expenses, etc. 

In recent months Ecuador received eight 
new training planes. Peru is most active in 
its training program and is now planning to 
utilize its fliers for coastal patrol duties. 


Model Plane Building 
The Escadrille has taken over in the other 


American republics activities of the Air Youth © 


of America. In the U. S. this work has been 
assumed by the National Aeronautical Assn. 
Basic instruction manuals published by Air 
Youth are being translated into Spanish and 
Portuguese for distribution to the wings. 
Youth training also will be carried on through 
radio broadcasts, contests in model building 
and flying. 

Recently a tremendous model plane build- 
ing program directed by the Inter-American 
Escadrille was announced which is expected 
to aid the military and civilian defense pro- 
grams, 

Plans for 300,000 model planes, covering 
fifty types of machines in use the major belli- 
gerents in the global war, have been sup- 
plied by U. S. Government agencies to the 
other republics to be distributed through their 
departments of education. 

The program is similar to that conducted 
by the U. S. Navy in which thousands of 
model aircraft are made by boys and girls 
in the nation’s schools, and supplied to mili- 
tary forces and civilian defense groups. The 
objective is to teach the observer to distin- 
guish between friendly and hostile planes and 
to know what types are on the horizon. 

Combat and reconnaissance models are re- 
productions of types now being used by the 
U. S., England, Russia, Japan, Germany and 
Italy and will be on the scale of one inch 
to six feet, accurate to within 1/32 of an inch. 


Radio 


War stopped communications among the 
wings through amateur short wave radio. But 
the U. S. Wing has conducted a weekly radio 
program, called Alas Interamericanas, broad- 
cast Tuesdays simultaneously at 10:15 P.M. 
over short wave stations WRUL (11,730 Kc., 
25.60 meters) and WRUW 9,700 Kce., 30.92 
meters). These programs, in Spanish and 
Portuguese, report on wing activities and dis- 
cus aviation topics. 


Air Scholarships 


The U. S. Government is engaged in an 
extensive program of air training for young 
men from the other American republics. More 
than four hundred young men have already 
come to the U. S. to be trained as administra- 
tive aeronautical engineers, instructor and ser- 
vice aircraft mechanics, Army trained and 
CAA-trained pilots. 


HISTORY OF THE WINGS 


The U. S. Wing, first unit of the Escadrille, 
was incorporated in New York in 1937 to 
carry on work started in 1934 by Alfredo de 
los Rios, flier and newspaperman. Ecuador 
established the second wing, followed shortly 
by Cuba. 

A Civil Air Mission to the American repub- 
lics was organized early in 1941 to complete 
the formation of the wings. It had the assis- 
tance of the Department of State and the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs. Members 
of the Mission were Major General Frank 
Ross McCoy, Walter Bruce Howe and Alfredo 
de los Rios, vice presidents of the U. S. Wing. 

The Bolivian Wing was organized by Frank- 
lin Field, president of the United States Wing, 
and Allen W. Dulles, director of the U. S. 
unit. They were in La Paz on another mission 
for the U. S, Government. Wings also are 
planned for Haiti and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. 

In each country formation of the wing had 
government approval. In many countries, the 
President is honorary president of the wing. 
Among officers and directors of the wings are 
a cabinet minister, most of the directors of 
civil aviation, air corps officers and other lead- 
ers in public life, aviation and business. 

Organization of the wings provided an excel- 
lent opportunity to develop the enthusiasm in 
the other Americas for flying and other phases 
of aviation. Membership in the wings appeals 
to all interested in aeronautical education 
and flying. It appeals likewise to those who 
subscribe to the slogan devised by the Mexi- 
can Wing — Pro-Unification-Continental (For 
continental unity). 


FUTURE OF THE ESCADRILLE 


Steadily the Escadrille has progressed to- 
ward its goals. The wings have established 
contact, laid out a plan of action, made ready 
to expand their work as training planes be- 
come available and membership increases. 
What this might contribute toward closer 
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Inter-American unity justifies high hope. 

Until peace returns, the Escadrille must 
orient its activities for defense of the Amer- 
icas. The Escadrille is assisting in this task 
through pilot training and stimulation of ci- 
vilian interest in flying. From the youth of 
today, sprouting pin feathers on model aircraft 
and trainers, come the skilled pilots and me- 
chanics of tomorrow. . 

Postwar prospects open another challenging 
vista of opportunity for the Escadrille. Then 
private flying and commercial air transporta- 
tion really may flower into a great Air Age. 
The spacious distances of the Americas, the 
broad plains rising into towering mountain 
ranges, call for an Air Age in full flower. The 
seeds have been sown and the plant grows 
sturdily. 

Now it leaps forward on the grim nourish- 
ment of war. Vast aircraft production facili- 
ties are being constructed in the United States. 


Brazil, Mexico and other countries in this 
hemisphere move toward a more active hand 
in plane production. Hundreds of thousands 
of pilots will be trained for war work. After 
the war, many of them will have the urge to 
continue flying. 

Economic possibilities of postwar air devel- 
opment in the Americas are incalculable. But 
one prospect seems reasonably sure. When 
peace returns, more private fliers along the 
Inter-American Skyway will carry on the Good 
Neighbor spirit of friendship and unity. For 


' this work, the Inter-American Escadrille stands 


ready in peace as in war. 


Keep ’Em Flying .. . 


Buy War Bonds 


AIR CARGO BUILDERS: Curtiss-Wright’s President Guy W. Vaughan, whose com- 
pany is building cargo-carrying Caravans and Commandos, meets Glenn L. Martin, 
head of the company that bears his name, built the giant Mars and has still bigger 
cargoplanes to come. Martin has succeeded Vaughan as head of the Aircraft War 
Production Council East Coast Inc. More, bigger, better warplanes—-whether for 
attack, bombardment, troop-carrying or cargo-hauling—is their grand objective. 
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ConcRATULATIONS FROM A, 4 eeee af 


To Oris F. Bryan, general manager of the in- 
tercontinental division of Transcontinental and 
Western Air Inc., pilot on part of President 
Roosevelt’s trip to Africa, who has been elected 
a vice president of the company. 

Bryan became general manager of TWA’s 
intercontinental division with headquarters in 
Washington shortly after the outbreak of the 
war when the airline’s fleet of 33-passenger 
four-engine Boeing Stratoliners was detached 
from domestic service and assigned to over- 
ocean transport service for the Army Air 
Transport Command. 

Bryan, a veteran two million miler TWA 
pilot, was at the controls of the 4engine 
Douglas C-54 transport which flew President 
Roosevelt and other members of his party on 
several legs of his history-making visit to 
Casablanca in January. 

Born in Crothersville, Ind., Jan. 3, 1908, 
Bryan is a graduate of the University of In- 
diana and was in the Army Air Corps from 
1927 to 1929. When Transcontinental Air 
Transport, predecessor of TWA, began its 
“plane-by day-train-by-night” schedules in 1929 
he became a transport flier on the line. In 
1939 when only 30, he was made chief pilot 
for TWA, serving in that capacity until 1941, 
when he was made general manager of TWA’s 
special four-engine flight training division at 
Albuquerque. 


To President W. A. Patterson, of United 
Air Lines, who has been elected to member- 
ship on the advisory board of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Science, Inc. 


To Joun G. Hucues, named district 
trafic manager for Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines in Houston, Tex., and to ANNE 
Frances Beastey, C&S’ first woman traffic 
manager who succeeds Hughes as district 
traffic head at Jackson, Miss. 


To B. T. Cine, new Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines district traffic manager for the 
St. Louis area, transferred from a similar 
post in Chicago; and to W. C. Burks, trans- 
ferred from Houston, Tex., to become district 
trafic head in Chicago. 


To Gorvon R. Witson, city traffic man- 
ager, Trans-Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, who 
has been promoted to the position of district 
traffic manager, Montreal. F. P. Alward, city 
trafic manager, has been transferred to Winni- 
peg as chief clerk in the general traffic office. 

Born in Winnipeg in 1908, Wilson joined 
the Canadian National Railway as clerk in the 
car service department and four months later 
became a stenographer in the general pas- 
senger department. In 1937, he went to the 
city ticket office, Edmonton, and for several 
years was assigned to Jasper Park Lodge dur- 
ing the summer. He transferred to Trans- 
Canada Air Lines in March, 1939, before the 
inauguration of passenger service on the air 
line, and was successively traffic representative, 
city traffic agent and city traffic manager, with 
jurisdiction over the territory from the Lake- 
head in Ontario to the Alberta-Saskatchewan 
border. He sold the first TCA tickets pur- 
chased in Winnipeg. 


To Unrirep Arr Lings’ three new area man- 
agers in the air cargo department: Rostey L. 
MANGOLD, appointed area manager for Oregon 
and Idaho with headquarters at Portland; 
Rosert E. Caskey, formerly with the Con- 


Caskey 


necticut General Life Insurance Co. in Chi- 
cago, temporarily assigned as area manager to 
Chicago, and Roserr M. Ruppick, formerly of 
the Milwaukee Journal, also temporarily as- 
signed as area manager to Chicago. 


Mangold Ruddick 


To J. Raymonpo Bett, who used to be a 
top-flight press agent for the well known 
movie house now identifying itself to the 


trade as Metro-Goldmine-Mayer, and who is 
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now director of advertising and public rela- 
tions for Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. 


To Ken Ettincton, former public rela- 
tions executive for the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, former news and special events 
man for Columbia Broadcasting System in 
Chicago. He has just taken over the post 
of director of information for the Aircraft 
War Production Council, East Coast Inc. 


To J. W. CHARLEVILLE, prominent Califor- 
nia business man, appointed to the new post 
of assistant to the president of Western Air 
Lines. Charleville joins the airline after a 
long career as city manager of Glendale, Pasa- 
dena, and Long Beach; secretary of the 
League of California Cities; secretary of the 
School for Commercial Secretaries, Stanford 
University; one of the organizers of the Insti- 
tute of Government at the University of 
Southern California. 


To Rosert C. Simpson, who joined Higgins 
Aircraft, Inc., on March 1. Formerly radio 
director of the Anfenger Advertising Agency 
in New Orleans, he left to serve briefly in an 
Army Combat Intelligence Unit, prior to join- 
ing Higgins. Simpson will serve as assistant 
to Vice President John H. Jouett and among 
other duties will handle public relations and 
publicity. 


To Jay R. Hammonp, new Newark area 
manager for the express-mail-freight depart- 


ment of United Air Lines. 


To Joserpn A. Ferris, director of public 
information for Northwest Airlines, who has 
just been elected president of the Northwest 
Industrial Editors’ Assn. Ferris is at present 
the only airline representative in the organi- 
zation. 


Ai ‘Transportation Books 


He’s IN THE Paratroops Now, by A. D. 
Rathbone, tells the story of the Para- 
trooper, how he is chosen, how he is 
trained, his duties, and other interesting 
and important facts. The author paints 
a very vivid picture of these men— 
whom he describes as perfectly physical- 
ly fit, with nerves of steel, and the speed 
and agility of tigers. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Robert M. McBride & Co., 
116 E. 16th St., New York. Price $2.50. 


Jane’s ALL THE WorLD’s AIRCRAFT, 
compiled and edited by Leonard Bridg- 
man, contains historical sections on the 
British Air War. It lists principal types 
of manufacturers in every country, in- 
cludes unusual illustrations and photo- 
graphs. Copies may be obtained from 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Price $19.00. 


FRONTIER By Arr, by Alice Rogers 
Hager, a story about Brazil—a nation, 
as Mrs. Hager states, of vital importance 
to the U.S. There are a number of illus- 
trations, photographed by Jackie Mar- 
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tin, who accompanied the author on her 
trip. Copies may be obtained from Mac- 
millan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Price $3.50. 


Wincs Over America, by Harry Bruno, 
the story of American Aviation, from 
the fragile craft that first flew at Kitty 
Hawk to the huge planes of today. The 
author has first-hand knowledge of 
every spectacular event in the develop- 
ment of America’s aerial power, being 
one of the six original Quiet Birdmen. 
This book has a 64-page picture section, 
almost a book in itself, with rare photo- 
graphs. Copies may be obtained from 
Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 E. 16th 
St., New York. Price $3.00. 


- AmrcraFt Inspection, by Ernest E. 


Wissman, a general reference book for 
aircraft inspectors and mechanics. The 
material is of a general nature, omitting 
questions of design and technical de- 
tails, arranged for easy reference. Copies 
may be obtained from McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
Price $3.00. 
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Cargo-by-Air Guards 
Life and Health 


For Hemisphere Production 


Rockefeller Committee Reveals 
Air Transport’s Role in War 


Program for Food and Rubber 


HE fast-growing web of inter-American airlines is playing a new wartime role 
as a life saver for workers in the Western Hemisphere’s battle for production. 


South-bound planes from the United States are carrying to the other Americas 
indispensable cargoes of anti-malarial drugs and other medical supplies for the 
inter-American health and sanitation program. 

Thousands of additional workers are being moved into the Amazon valley 
and other rubber-producing areas of the Americas to the’south. Thousands more 
are entering mines and forests to increase production of other strategic materials 
for United Nations war needs. These workers must be protected against malaria, 
yellow fever, typhoid, dysentery and other diseases which imperil life in tropical 


and semi-tropical areas. 


In the race against time to provide medical 
services for these workers, the great air trans- 
port systems built up in the past two decades 
opportunely serve the doctors and sanitary en- 
gineers engaged in the health program. Many 
of these doctors and engineers have flown 
south from the United States to join medical 
authorities of the other Americas in the 
largest cooperative health and sanitation pro- 
gram yet undertaken among the Americas. 

When these doctors and engineers get 
started on their projects then the medical sup- 
plies usually begin to flow south by airplane. 
Already many millions of tablets of atabrine 
and substantial supplies of valuable but rela- 
tively lightweight medical equipment have 
been moved by air transport. Equipment in- 
cludes such items as microscopic slides, first 
aid kits, hospital scales, blood pressure appa- 
Tatus, water analysis equipment, mosquito- 
catching equipment, medical books. 

Likewise moving south in growing quanti- 
ties are vegetable seeds, insecticides and fun- 


. gicides for use in the inter-American food 


growing program. This southbound traffic is 
a counterpart of the northbound air movement 
of rubber, mica, quartz crystals, industrial dia- 
monds and other strategic materials the 
United States is receiving from Western Hemi- 
sphere sources. The southbound movement of 
technicians and supplies is designed in large 
part to aid the expansion of production of 
strategic materials, as agreed on by the Amer- 
icas in the Rio de Janeiro conference in 
January 1942. As this battle for production 
moves forward, the northbound flow of such 
critically needed war products as rubber and 
quartz crystals increases. 

The health and sanitation work and the 
food-growing program tie in closely with de- 
velopment of rubber, minerals and defense 
bases in neighboring American republics. 
U. S. contributions to this great inter-Ameri- 
can program are handled through the Basic 
Economy Department of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Wash- 
ington, and through the new agency set up 
by the Coordinator, the Institute of Inter- 
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American Affairs (Rockefeller Committee) . 

Health and sanitation projects are under 
way or about to be started in 14 of the other 
Americas—Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Panama, 
Haiti and Paraguay. Food-growing projects 
have been started or projected in Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Paraguay, Nicaragua, El Sal- 
vador and Honduras. 

Supplies go south regularly for these proj- 
ects as they move toward the stages requiring 
medical equipment, seeds and other essentials 
which can be transported by plane. In the 
face of the dire shipping shortage, the inter- 
American air transport system has been an 
indispensable factor in speeding expansion of 
production, especially in the organizational 
stages requiring quick movement of techni- 
cians and essential supplies. 

Air transport has helped particularly in es- 
tablishing medical outposts in remote regions 
of the vast Amazon valley, largest potential 
source of natural rubber now open to the 
United Nations. Over the high Andes, across 
thousands of miles of tropical jungles, planes 
carry men and equipment to these outposts in 
the hemisphere’s battle for production. 

Meanwhile, construction of additional air- 
ports in Colombia, Bolivia, Peru and other 
countries participating in the rubber-produc- 
ing program make it possible for air transport 
to play an increasing part in the batle to pro- 
duce for war needs. 

Most of the other American republics par- 
ticipating in the health and sanitation pro- 
gram have set up special agencies known 
briefly in Spanish as Servicios. These Servi- 
cios (whose full title is Servicio Cooperative 
Interamericano de Salud Publico) usually are 
on the receiving end of the medical supplies 
sent from the U. S. for the scores of hospitals, 
dispensaries, nursing schools and other facili- 
ties being built to provide medical services 
during the battle for production in the forests 
and mines of Latin America. 

So important is the airline network to the 
hemisphere’s production tasks, extension of air 
transport facilities continues apace despite the 
aviation industry’s concentration on war. 


The airline network in the other Amer- 
icas now is two and one-half times greater 
than that in the U. S., according to J. 
Parker Van Zandt, director of the Office 
of Air Transport Information, Department 
of Commerce. 


Some 4 operating. companies in this vast 
air transport system have 750 scheduled stops, 
compared with 18 air carriers in the U. §, 
with 260 stops, says Mr. Van Zandt, and the 
tonnage of cargo flown by the Latin American 
lines as a whole, even back in 1940, was some 
six and a half times greater than on all U. S. 
domestic airlines combined [Air TRANSPORTA- 
TION, January 1943]. Additional stops may be 
added as the battle for production moves into 
remote areas of the Amazon and other places 
heretofore difficult of access by land or water 
transportation. 


Contest Is On: Seven 
Airlines Seeking O.K. 
On Routes to Boston 


Boston’s onetime fame as the Hub City 
would be realized all over again if the seven 
airlines now seeking Civil Aeronautics Board 
permission to operate additional Boston-New 
York air services should all succeed—a highly 
unlikely eventuality. 


Currently most actively after CAB for ac- 
tion is Northeast Airlines, operating north 
and east from Boston, which started after 
permission to extend its service to New York 
in 1938. Present operator over the route is 
American Airlines, which is also seeking ap- 
proval of additional service. 

The other five in the race: TWA, Co- 
lonial Airlines, TWA-New England Inc., Sea- 
board Airways and Freight-Flite Inc. 


Government Official 


Sees AT Filling 
Long Felt Needs 


I have followed Air TRANSPORTATION since 
inception, when associated with the Public 


Utility and Service Industries Unit. 


I would like to compliment you on servicing 
a field which up to now has not been given 
the attention requisite for commercial de- 
velopment. . . . 


T. W. DELAHANTY 
Chief, Drugs & Pharmaceuticals Unit 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 
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Seale of Rates Generally in Use in American Marine Insurance Markets 
For Mail and Air Shipments 


Replacing Schedules Dated Dec. 23, 1942, and Feb. 23, 1943 
(Subject to withdrawal without notice and subject te all the provisions of the current war risk rate schedule) 


A—Registered Mail, excluding Registered Airmail and Air Express Rates by 
Registered Mail 
Non-negotiable. securities (warranted full value declared for insurance) —3744% of 
Cargo Rates. Securities (except as provided above), documents and similar interest 
—75% of Cargo Rates. 
Currency including jewelry, precious stones, precious metals, etc., also miscellaneous 
cargo—100% of Cargo Rates. 

B—Registered Airmail and/or Air Express including Miscellaneous Cargo by Air 
Western Hemisphere (excluding shipments between points in Continental 
United States and/or Canada except as noted below) 

All classes of property 


1. Sendings between points in Western Hemisphere not 
south of a line between Lima on the West Coast of 
South America and Paramaribo on the North Coast of 


South America (including Bermuda) 20¢% 
except 

United States to from Cuba or Nassau Thac% 
United States to from other West Indies 12%c% 
West Indies to West Indies 10c% 
United States to from Mexico 10c% 
United States or Canada to from Prince Edward Island, 

Newfoundland Tac% 
United States or Canada to from Victoria, B. C. 5e% 


United States or Canada to from Alaska not west of the 

railroad between Seward and Fairbanks, also between 

places in Alaska not west of the railroad between 

Seward and Fairbanks 15¢% 
United States, Canada or Alaska to or from places in 

Alaska west of Seward-Fairbanks railroad (exclud- 


ing Aleutian Islinds) 25c% 
United States, Canada or Alaska to or from Aleutian Quoted on 

Islands application 
United States to from Hawaii 
Hawaiian interisland shipments by Air (incl. bombers) 15e% 


2. Sendings between points in Western Hemisphere south 

of a line between Lima on the West Coast of South 

America and Paramariho on the North Coast 20c% 
3. Sendings from points in North America to points on the 

West Coast of South America south of Lima, and 

vice versa 30c% 
4. Sendings from points in North America to points on the 

East Coast of South America south of Paramaribo, 


and vice versa 374% 
All Other 
Transatlantic—North Securities Property 
1, U. S. to from Lisbon 14% 1% 
Rates add’l to above for connecting air 
service, Lisbon to from Spain 1% 2% 
2. United States to British Isles or Eire 1% 2% 
3. United States from British Isles or Eire 14% 244% 
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4. United States to Iceland “a 242% 


5. United States from Iceland 3% 
Transatlantic—South 
1. United States to from West Africa not north of Mon- 
rovia via Natal 5% 4% 
2. United States to from South Africa via Monrovia & 
‘Natal %% 1% 
Egypt and India 
1. United States to from Egypt 1%% 214% 
2. United States to from India 1%4% 342% 


* (a) Miscellaneous Cargo, Currency, jewelry, precious stones, precious metals, etc. 
* (b) Securities. 


* (c) Non-negotiable securities (warranted full value declared for insurance). 


C—Ordinary Parcel Post, Government Insured Parcel Post, Registered Post, Ordi- 
nary Mail (Excluding Air Mail) 

(A) United States or Canada to from Australasia, Hawaiian and other Pacific Islands 
—Transpacific Cargo Rate. 

(B) U. S. to from United Kingdom, Eire, Portugal, Spain, Africa, Near East, Far 
East Newfoundland, Iceland, Greenland, Bermuda—Cargo Schedule Rate to 
from New York but with respect to shipments to or from Spain under policies 
endorsed with the airborne clause, the Lisbon rate will be charged plus an 
additional charge of 50% of the connecting Air Service rate quoted in Section 
(B) because of the possibilitity that shipments of valuables may go forward 
to or from interior points by Air. ; 

C) U. S. West of Rockies to from Costa Rica, Panama, Panama Canal Zone, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Chile—Cargo Schedule Rate for Pacific 
voyages to from San Francisco. 

(D) U. S. West of Rockies to from Venezuela, Guianas, Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Argentina—Cargo Schedule Rate via Panama to from San Francisco. 

(E) U. S. East of Rockies to from Costa Rica, Panama, Panama Canal Zone, South 
America, West Indies (except Bermuda)—Schedule Rate to from United 
States Gulf. 

(F) U. S. West of Rockies to from Mexico, British Honduras, Guatemala, Republic 
of Honduras, El Salvador & Nicaragua—25% of Schedule Cargo Rate for Pacific 
voyages to from San Francisco. 

U. S. East of Rockies to from Mexico, British Honduras, Guatemala, Republic 
of Honduras, El Salvador & Nicaragua—25% of Schedule Cargo Rate to 
from United States Gulf. 

Note: Reduced percentage provided assured agrees to pay this percentage on all shipments: otherwise 
individual shipments on Facultative Basis 

If to or from Points West of Rockies: 

Cargo Schedule Rate for Pacific voyages to from San Francisco 

Cargo Schedule Rate to from United States Gulf 

If to or from Points East of Rockies: 


Rates in this Section are not subject to revision, either upward or downward, should the actual route 
of the shipments become known. 


D—Express (Excluding Air Express)—Charge Cargo War Risk Schedule Rates. 


Tk 
AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL AGENCY, INC. 
Specialists since 1935 in handling of all types of 


AIR SHIPPING 


Custom House Brokers Foreign Freight Forwarders 
New York Office: 40 Exchange Place Miami, Fla., Office: 410 N.E. 2nd Ave 
: BOwling Green 9-2676 Telephone: Miami 3-479 
Cable Address “‘Airseacex" Cable Address “Airsecex" 
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International Express and Mail Tables 


Express rates quoted are from the U. S. 
international airport of departure and are 
based on the latest prevailing tariffs. Shippers 
are warned, however, that they are subject to 
change. 


Lgs—Los Angeles 
Mia—Miami 
Nyk—New York 
Sq—San Diego 
Ste—Seattle 


Bro—Brownsville, Tex. 
Cg—Chicago 
Cub—Cut Bank, Mont. 
Eo—El Paso 

Fv—Fort Worth 
Gf—Grand Forks, N. D. 


International Air Express is subject to two 
charges: one a charge per pound weight or 
measurements at carrier’s option (200 cu. in. 
to the pound of weight), the other a charge 
per $100 of valuation. The two must be added 
on any shipment to determine the cost. Neither 
includes insurance, which may be purchased 
by the shipper from the carrier or other- 
wise. 


Priorities: The air carriers warn all ship- 
pers that express traffic, both U. S. Govern- 
ment and commercial, is so heavy that no 
guarantee can be given that any shipment will 
depart on any particular plane unless it en- 


joys U. S. priority. Otherwise it will depart, 
in relation to other shipments, in the order 
received at the international airport used, sub- 
ject to wartime limitations. Shippers should 
forward cargo to international airports as far 
in advance of desired departure as possible 
and should communicate via Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc. with the international air 
carrier as to whether the shipment can be 
forwarded without priority, as shipments with- 
out priority for certain countries are, at pres- 
ent, under embargo. (On cargoes to be shipped 
via American Export Airlines, Inc., shippers 
should inquire at their office, Room 920, 25 
Broadway, New York.) 

International air carriers whose schedules 
and rates are included here are indicated by 
the letter following the symbol for the airport: 

A—American Airlines. 

C—Colonial Air Lines. 

E—American Export Airlines. 

NW—Northwest Airlines, Inc. 


P—Pan American Airways System and 
affiliates. 


T—Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
U—United Air Lines. 
Ww—wWestern Air Lines 


Per $100 
Value 
Mail per 44 Oz. 
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= | RATES é f= é 
3 Ps 
Destination sian) es Seeieetien bf 4B." a 
42|% (34 3 a2 | 5 [54 9 
selec les = sa a> = 
Medellin, Columbia. ...| Mia P| 1.06 |.40 | Tu,Sa 85 RiodeJaneiro......... Mia P| 1.50 |.50 | Su,M,W,F  |.40 
(via Balboa) 7 Bro P| 1.98 |.50 | M,W.F 40 
. Bro P| 1.10 |.50 | M,Th,F 35 ¥ le P | 2.54 |.65 | Su,Tu,ThF |.40 
. le P 1.66 60 SW Th 38 Robore, Bolivia........ Mis P 1.38 50 Sa 35 
Mendoza, Argentina... .| Mia Y ; /W, . a * 35 
. Bro P| 1.55 |.50 | Su,Tu,W,F |.40 thy les P| 2.08 | 50| Th 35 
: a P| 2.11 |.50|M,Tu,Th,Sa |.40 Salinas, Ecuador....... ia P} 1.05 | .40 30 
Merida, Mexico........ ia P| .37 |.25 | Su,W, 10 : Bro P| 1.15 |.50 Wi ‘30 
1 Bro P| .55 '|.40 | Diy .10 . ; + P| 1.75 |.60 | Tu,Th 30 
P| 1.04 |.40 | Diy .10 Salta, Argentina....... ia P| 1.30 | 50 | Su,Tu,F 40 
Mexicali Mexico....... + P| .20/|.18 | Dly 10 Bro P| 1.45 | 50 | M,Th 40 
Mexico City, Mexico...| Mia P| .64 | .40 | Su,W,F 10 ahlisteratans gs P| 2.03 | 50 | Su,W, “40 
2 Bro P| .26 |.25 | Diy .10 San Ignacio, Bolivia --| Mia P|} 1.33 | 50 | Sa 35 
: BS Sige ig erigisin is 
. .70 |. é . ’ 35 
“ Fv Aj .421|.26 | Diy .10 San Jose, Bolivia....... int 1.35 |.50 | Sa 35 
° Eo Aj .42|.25 | Diy .10 st Bro P| 1.50 | 50 | F 85 
rs 8q A| .74 .35 | Diy 10 . + P| 2.08 | .50 | Th 85 
Minatitlan, Mexico.....| Mia P| .53 | .40 | Su,W,F 10 San Jose, Costa Rica...| Mia P| _ .89 | .40 | Dly “1 
: tre P| “86 | 40 | Diy : Se igs P| 1:31 |.50 | Diy = 
< ‘ . y « A P R 1 
Monterrey, Mexico... . Fv A! .34|.25 | Diy 10 = San Juan, Puerto Rico. . ie P .53 | 40 | Diy 10 
Eo A|_ .34|.25 | Dly .10 ~~‘ San Salvador, 
° Lgs A| .62 | 35 | Dly ‘10 “Bl Salvador......... Mia P| .79 |.40 | Dly 12 
- ee . . Sq. A| .74 |.35 | Diy .10 v yen a = ed 12 
jontevideo, Uruguay®..|.......)-.-.--] sce dere eee eeecnpedee- : y 12 
(See notes below) Santa Cruz, Bolivia... . Ma P| 1.28} 50| W.Sa ‘35 
Nassau, Bahamas...... ie P Bs - ~ Diy as! ~y = . Bro z 1-6 4 By 4 35 
. Be oe teats i ¢ .M,Tu,W, |: i ; ys 85 
Sa Santiago, Chile........ Ma P| 138 |.90| MWeThSe | 40 
$ Bro P| 1.61 | .50 bes hada 40 Us > i= = pratn a 40 
, : ,Tu,Th,Sa | 40 
od P| 2.18 |.50 | Su,M,W,Th, |.40 Santiago, eles sks ia P| .26| 25 10 
se F.Sa Sao Luis, Brasil.......| Mia P| 1.19 |.50 | SuM,Tu,W, |'40 
Oaxaca, Mexico........ Mia P| .73 |.40 | Su,W,F 
« Bro P| .35 |.25 | Su,Tu,Th ™ Bro P| 1.43 |.50 | Su,M,Tu,Th, | 40 
‘ P| .81 |.40 | Su,Tu,Th . 
Oruro, Bolivia......... ia P| 1.26 |.50 |Su,Tu,W,Sa |.35 . Les P| 1.99 | .50 | Su.M,W,Th, |.40 
. Bro P| 1.33 |.50 | M,Tu,F,8a | .35 Sa 
. Lgs P| 1.95 |.50 |Su,M,Th,F {.85 Sao Paulo, Brazil....... Mia P| 1.55 | .50 | Su,M,W,F 40 
Panama City, Panama. .|.......|...... Spire. SR SS SS bas (via Rio) 
(See .C.Z.) Bro P| 2.04 | 50 | M,W,F,Sa 40 
(Belem), Brasil,...| Mia P| 1.13 | 50 | Diy 40 n P| 2 60 | 65 Saat, 40 
* Bro P| 1.34 |.50 | Dly .40 Sao Salvador, Brazil ia P| 1.28 | 50 40 
, les P| 1.95 |.50 | Diy 40 ) 
Paramaribo, Sur... .... ia P| .97|.40 | Dly .80 Bro P| 1.76 | .50 | S MTaTh, 40 
x Bro P| 1.25 | .50 | Diy .80 
? Les P| 1.90 |.50 | Diy .30 me Legs P| 2.33 | 65 | Su, M,W,Th, .40 
Parnahyba, Brasil... .. . Mia P} 1.21 |.50 | Su,W 40 = St. Johns, Anti 2 d 
. Bro P| 1.48 | .50 F .40 British West Indies...| Mia P| .64 | .40 | Su,M,W,F,Sa |.15 
r Lgs P| 2.04 |.50 | Su,Th 40 ? Bro P| 1.13 |.50 | Su,M,W,F, 15 
Point a Pitre, . s P| 1.73 |.60 | Su,Tu,Th,Ba |-15 
Gex<zeas Mia P| .66|.40 | Sa 15 ‘St. Thomas, V.I.......| Mia P| .57 |.40| Sa 10 
rj Bro P| 1.14.50 | Su 15 z Bro P| 1.10 | .50 | Su .10 
” = P| 1.74 |.50 | Sa 15 ” 7 P| 1.68 |.50 | Sa .10 
Port au Prince, Haiti...| Mia P| .37 |.25 | Diy 10 = Talara, Peru........... ia P| 1.08 | .50 | D'y 30 
Port of Spain, Trinidad.| Mia P| .79 |.40 | Dly 15 . Bro P| 1.17 |.50 | Diy .30 
Bro P| 1.20 | -50 | Diy 115 * P| 1.79 | 50 | Dly ‘30 
" P| 1.81 |.50 | Diy 15 Tampico, Mexico. ...... Bro P| .20/.18 | Diy .10 
Porto Alegre, Brazil ia P| 1.70 |.50 | Su,M,W,F 40 i P| .81 | 40] Diy 10 
. Bro P| 2.19 |.50|M,W,F,Sa_ |.40  Tapachula, Mexico. .... ia P| .74|.40 | Su,W,F 10 
ya P| 2 75 |.65 | Su,Tu,Th,F |.40 . Bro P| .53 |.40 | Dly 10 
Puerto Suares, Bolivia..| Mia P| 1.41 | .50 | W,Sa 35 < Les P| 1.02 |.40 | Diy 10 
of Bro P| 1.56 |.50 | Tu,F .35 Tegucigalpa, Honduras.| Mia P| .82 |.40 | Diy 12 
. Las P| 2.13 |.50 | M,Th 35 . Bro P| .68 | .40 | Diy 12 
Preston, OS. eth ia P| .24)|.25 | Diy ex Sa .10 zt ies P| 1.18 | .50 | Dly 12 
Quito, Ecuador. ....... Mia P| .97 | 40 | Diy .30 Tres Lagoas, Brazil.....) Mia P| 1.53 | .50 | Su 40 
. Bro P| 1.09 | .50 | Diy .80 > Bro P| 1.66 |.50/| F 40 
j P| 1.68 |.50 | Diy .30 m P| 2.23 |.60 | Th 40 
Recife  Peneeene, Tucuman, Argentina...| Mia P| 1.34 | .50 | Su,Tu,F 40 
FA MOre > aie Mia P| 1.26 |.50 | Su,M,Tu,W, |.40 = Bro P| 1.49 |.50 | M,Th,Sa .40 
Sa ss ie P| 2.05 | .50 | Su,W,F 40 
Z Bro P| 1.65 |.50 | Su,M,Tv,W, |.40 Turbo, Columbia....... ia P| 1.06 |.40 | Su,Tu,W.F | .35 
Sa (via Barranquilla) 
Lgs P} 2.21 |.50 | Su,M,Tu,W, |.40 Turbo, Columbia....... Mia P| 1.06 |.40 | Sa 35 
Fy (via Balboa, C. Z.) 
Bro P| 1.10 |.50 | M,Th,F 35 
a for Montevideo must be assessed rates to Buenos m Les P| 1.65 |.50 | Su,W,Th 35 
Aires plus 55¢ per 2 Ibs. or fraction thereof (min, 55c) for for- | Tuxpan, Mexico. ...... Bro P| .20/|.18 | Diy 10 
er by po teg carrier to Montevideo, plus $1.10 per shipment ¥ Lgs P| .83 |.40 | Dly 10 


transfer charge at Buenos Aires. 
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5 | RATES é 5 | RATES a 
$ 2 * 
wcuurmcitest,. Gar) & Wicenete emmee eC Bo 
42|% \34 a 42) % |32 5 
sali < les = sew! a les Fy 
Tuxtla,Gutierrex,Mexico| Mia P| .81 |.40 | Su,W.F McGrath, be Ste P| 1.00 | .40 * 06 
" Bro P| .45 |.25 | Su,Tu,Th Nome, Ms Ste P| 1.11 |.40 i: 06 
hire Fe les P| .93 |.40 | Su,Tu,Th Nulato, Ke Ste P| 1.03 | .40 | Nov.1-Apr.30) 06 
Uyuni, Bolivia......... ja P| 1.26 |.50 | Su,Tu .35 =~ Ophir, . Ste P| 1.03 | .40 | Schedulesnot | .06 
s Bro P| 1.38 |.50 | M,Sa 35 published 
v ie P| 1.95 |.50 | Su,F 35 Ruby, ~ Ste P| .99|.40 - .06 
Veracruz, Mexico... ... ja P| .57 |.40 | Su,W,F 10 ‘anana, ” Ste P| .95 |.40 | Nov.1-Apr.30) 06 
- Bro P| .33 |.24| Diy .10 Whitehorse, Canada Ste P| .66 |.40 | Schedulesnot | 06 
ux of i P| .79 |.40| Diy 10 published 
Victoria, Brasil AME he © ss -S _ on = c , iLINES 
ro . ' » j ANADIAN 
im. Las P| 2.46 |.65 | Su,Th 40 ras 
Villabermosa, Mexico...| Mia P| .49 |.40 | Su,W, 10 » Alb. ......... yeT) 1.03 Diy 06 
ee Sigie fS Ree Ree ee 
pet). See ‘10 Lethbridge, Alb....."7\| NykT| 44] } | Diy rc 
ce feee SI TIBET 
Bes ced so semha y' - 06 
ATLANTIC LINES Montreal, Que.......... od ‘3 De a 
Botwood, Newfoundland| Nyk P| _.81 |.40 | Twice wk 15 : y : ‘ 
England via Foynes*...| Nyk E | (Rates| on Application) Hoot Bi, Sieh bi Piingiec NykT}| .27 t | Diy .06 
* Nyk P| (Rates| on |Application} awa, Ont........... NykT} .18| f | Dly -06 
Foynes, Bire........... yk P| 1.78 |.50 | Twice wk  |.30 Regina, Sask........... NykT) .76 Diy | 06 
NykE| 2.00/50|.......|, 39 St.John, N.B........ NykT| ‘31 | ¢ | Diy 06 
Hamilton, Bermuds....|Nyk P| .85 |.25 | Twicewk  |.10 St. Johns. N. F......... NykT} 55 Diy 06 
« Nyk E ; i AR ae 10 y, Pe ahs any cx NykT 36 j Diy 06 
Horta, Azores.......... Nyk P| 1.70 |.40 | Once 2 wks |.30 Toronto, Ont...........|NykA/ .16| 1 | Diy 06 
Lisbon, Portugal... Nyk P| 2.00 |.50 | Once 2 wks |.30 NykT) 16 Diy 06 
Scotland via Foynes*...| Nyk E | (Rates| on |Application) | 30 Vancouver, Ss a Ste U| .08 Diy .06 
: * "’| Nyk P| (Rates| on |Application) |.30 NykT| .56 Diy 06 
ORES NykP| 51 |.25 | Twice wk  |.06 Windsor, Ont.......... NykA| .20 Diy 06 
Wales via Foynes* Nyk | (Rates) on |Application) | 30 ; 28) 2 { BE = 
-— yk P l(Retes! on |A —— Winnipeg, Man........ GINW| 04 Dly ‘06 
ALASKA LINES oa eng) Braet Wu Sie, e 
Bethel, Alaska...... Ste P/{ 1.11 | 40 | Schedules not | .06 * British Overseas Airways Corp. carries from Foynes, Ireland, 
. published to destinations in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
Fairbanks, - Ste P| .90|.40 - 06 + Canadian air express is carried on the same basis as air express 
Fiat, “s Ste P| 1.05 |.40 2 .06 within the U.8.: $50 declared value free; excess charged at 10 cents 
Galena, . Ste P| 1.00 | 40 ° .06 per $100 or fraction thereof. ‘ 
Golovin, * Ste P| 1.08 | .40 | Nov.1-Apr.30) .06 Nore: The per pound rate s! in this column is based on 
Hot Springs, “ Ste P| .92 | 40 Nov.1-Apr.30}.06 the average package wei 25 ibs., i.e.: A 1 Ib. package from 
Juneau, a Ste P| .56 |.25 | Schedulesnot|.06 New York to Ontario would cost $1 —251bs. $4. Average cost per 
published pound: 16 cents. 


Planes flying in and out of Miami are oper- 
ated by Transportes Aereos Centro Ameri- 
eanos (TACA), British West Indian Airways 
(BWIA), Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM). 

These companies operate planes on a non- 
scheduled basis, mainly under charter, for the 
transportation of personnel and equipment in 
the interest of hemisphere defense. It is re- 
ported that each flight by these companies is 


by special permit from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and that their planes now carry no com- 
mercial passengers, express or cargo shipments. 

Nicaro Corp., subsidiary of Freeport Sulphur 
Co., is operating its own plane to transport 
equipment and personnel between Miami and 
Antilla, Cuba, where it has under construction 
a large plant for production of nickel for the 
U. S. Government. 


Insurance Men Plan for 
Air Transport Future 


‘New and greater attention to air cargo and 
other future air transport insurance problems 
was indicated this month when the Assn. of 
Casualty & Surety Executives formed a per- 
manent aviation advisory committee. — 

The step was taken, the association said, as 
a result of suggestions by the Aero Insurance 
Underwriters, Associated Aviation Underwrit- 


ers and U. S. Aircraft Insurance Group that 
it set up “a working arrangement for ex- 


' change of information.” 


The new committee will be a part of the 
association’s casualty department, of which J. 
Dewey is manager. It includes the tna 
Casualty & Surety Co., representing USAIG; 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York, repre- 
senting AAU; London Guarantee & Accident 
Co. Ltd., representing AIU, and Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corp. Ltd. 
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